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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Wuat between new diplomacy, old diplomacy and Mr. 
Eden’s journeys, it is exceedingly difficult to know 
where Great Britain stands. The position 
of Germany is quite clear. She has left the 
League of Nations. She is fitted out with 
an army in defiance of the Treaty signed by her in 
1919, and she means to have all the guns and other weapons 
she thinks necessary in order to enable her to bully or 
attack her neighbours whenever it suits her. The position 
of Italy is also well defined. She supports Germany’s re- 
armament claims, but, unlike England, she does not ask 
France to disarm. Her motives are obscure, but there is 
no doubt about the facts. In their present phase the Italians 
seem to have allowed their dislike of the French to outweigh 
their knowledge of the German danger. The positions of 
Great Britain and Belgium are not so clearly marked. 
The French Notes of March 19 and April 17 were logical 
and precise. In the first Note Monsieur Barthou, the 
French Foreign Minister, rejected the British ‘“‘ com- 
promise,’ which proposed to allow the Germans their present 
measure of re-armament, and to partly disarm France. This 
much was made perfectly clear, then as before, that France 
stands by the security clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
After March 19 various currents and cross-currents ob- 
seured the situation. The Belgian Prime Minister (Monsieur 
Hymans) made a speech which seemed to imply that Belgium 
must—in the absence of the heroic King Albert—be counted 
out in the next war. Monsieur Barthou, however, went to 
see him on March 27, when a satisfactory interview is said 
to have taken place, and the speech differently interpreted. 


The European 
Tangle 
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In a French Note, despatched to London on April 6, there 
was a lack of further definition of the French position, 

‘ although British pressure on France to admit 
aoe Gall the right of Germany to re-arm has never 
relaxed. This pressure continues in spite of the greatly 
increased German military and air estimates. While the British 
Government asks France to partially disarm, they have not 
sufficient faith in their policy to undertake to assist her 
should Germany not prove peaceful. Mild interest was 
caused on April 9 (the day Parliament reassembled) by Sir 
John Simon’s announcement in the House of Commons that 
he had instructed the British Ambassador in Berlin (Sir Eric 
Phipps) to ask for explanations on the increase in the military, 
naval and air budgets. As far as is known this is the first 
time that Germany has been formally asked what she is 
doing, since the Allied control of armaments was removed 
from that country, but the question will only have been 
effective if Sir John Simon linked it to the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is that Treaty that gives us the right and _ lays 
on us the duty of asking this question, for we were parties 
to imposing certain terms upon Germany. No reference 
was made in the House of Commons by the Foreign Secretary 
to existing breaches of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, 
Sir Eric Phipps has apparently only been asked to inquire 
about estimates for this year. Does that mean that the 
British Government condones previous treaty breaches? We 
have tied ourselves up into the most hopeless knots in pursuit 
of a convention for regulating armaments that Germany 
would treat as she has treated her other obligations. 


THE reply to the British question on German re-armament 
was made public on April 11. It is characteristic of the 
way in which our Government handle such 
matters that they neither included their own 
question nor the German answer in the White 
Paper, Further Memoranda on Disarmament, printed on 
April 17. Yet what can be more appropriate to the question 
of disarmament than the rapid re-armament, in spite of under- 
takings to the contrary, by the German Government ? 


German 
Re-armament 
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What is the value to peace of British disarmament and French 
disarmament if the country which has twice in living memory 
attacked, and once dismembered another, is re-arming ? 
As no one wants to attack Germany, this can only be because 
that country means to attack—as before—her wealthy 
neighbours. Deeming that the time for concealed re-arma- 
ment is over, Germany’s estimates for the year show an 
increase of 357 millions of marks. It was on the publication 
of these figures that Sir John Simon asked for an explanation. 
A German note, dated April 11, was returned. No reference 
was made in it to the broken pledges. Germany states in 
it that she needs this amount of extra money for her army 
and her navy, and that her air force expenditure “ cannot 
be regarded as an armament budget.” This brief and un- 
satisfactory reply was all Sir John Simon got, and it leaves 
us where we were. Our Government experts know and have 
kept our ministers informed all along of the secret re-arma- 
ment of Germany. The open re-armament is, however, 
a new phase. The concealment of her aims was necessary 
for her until she had been let off reparation payments, and 
until she had, with the help of the German Jews of London 
and New York, spoofed the citizens of those towns and their 
fellow countrymen into letting her have a lot of money to 
re-build her armament and gas factories. 


Tus public avowal of German re-armament is the crucial 
factor of the whole European situation, and in this matter 

we ought to be glad that they are acting 
ait Note openly at last. The dates are significant. 

The German arms budget was published on 
March 28, which was the date of our renewed request to 
France to accept our proposals for the recognition of German 
re-armament coupled with a measure of French disarmament. 
This hardly sounds sane, for if France and Belgium were 
overrun and conquered by Germany and all the coastline was 
in German hands, where would England be? The French 
Government note on April 17 pointed out that “ the British 
Government were no less concerned than the French Govern- 
ment at the size of this (German) increase in expenditure,” 
and they point out what has occurred. 
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In reality the German Government, without awaiting the 
results of the negotiations which were in progress, has wished to 
impose its determination to continue every form of rearmament, 
within limits of which it claims to be sole judge, in contempt of the 
provisions of the Treaty, which, in the absence of any other con- 
vention, continue to govern the level of its armaments. The German 
Government intends to increase immediately on a formidable scale 
not only the strength of its army, but also of its navy and of its 
aviation. So far as this last is concerned, it is all the less permissible 
for the neighbours of Germany to disregard the menace that hangs over 
them, in that numerous aerodromes have recently been organized in the 
demilitarized zone, also in violation of the Treaty. [Our italics.] 

These facts, continues the note, “ prove that the German 
Government, whether of set purpose or not, has made 
impossible the negotiations (for disarmament) the basis of 
which it has by its own act destroyed.”” The duty of the 
French Government, as well as its reply, is directed by 
recognition of this fact. ‘‘ France must place in the fore- 
front of her preoccupations the conditions of her own security, 
which, moreover, she does not separate from that of other 
interested Powers.” The note adds that the place for all 
these matters to be considered is Geneva, which Germany 
left abruptly last November, and the following passage puts 
the French view on questions of defence in a sentence, ‘* The 
experience of the last war, the horrors of which France had to 
endure more than any other country, impose upon her the 
duty of showing prudence. Her will to peace must not be 
confounded with the abandonment of her defence.” All 
British friends of peace will agree that this moderately 
expressed note contains wisdom that we should do well to 
emulate. 


Wuat has been the powerful influence that has forced the 
re-establishment of German military power? It is humiliat- 

' ing to think that it has mainly been British. 
asieameaeel This pro-Germanism was first noticed at the 
Peace Conference, when Mr. Lloyd George showed that he 
meant to pursue a definitely anti-Ally policy. In reality it 
had been at work among British Ministers before this. Mr. 
Churchill has told us, in his memoirs, that, on the night of 
the Armistice—November 11, 1918—he and Mr. Lloyd George 
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dined together and discussed how Germany could best be 
helped. The first desire of these British Ministers was to 
assist not our impoverished British Empire ; not our steadfast 
allies, France or Belgium, both of which had suffered 
systematic devastation in the occupied regions. Not any of 
the victims of the War. No. The country that was to be 
helped was the country that had made the War, and had 
waged it more savagely than any war fought for three hun- 
dred years.* The first thought of these “ statesmen ”’ was 
to rehabilitate Germany and—presumably—get her ready to 
fight again. We do not pretend to understand the workings 
of their minds. All we can do is to record the facts. With 
leading political persons in this frame of mind, with thousands 
of shirkers and skrimshankers who had avoided the dangers 
and discomforts of active service, with a country saddened 
by loss and weary of the whole thing, the emissaries of 
Germany saw their opportunity. A vast ‘‘ peace” movement 
was engineered, ostensibly to “ prevent war,” actually to 
enable Germany to regain her strength so that she might fight 
again. The spear-head of this movement has all along been 
the genuine pro-German backed by the absolute coward. 
The shaft has been composed of well-meaning but muddle- 
headed Englishmen and women who believed that the 
Germans could be prevented from invading Belgium and 
France and bombing England by resolutions passed at League 
of Nations Union meetings. They thought that deputations 
of bishops and cocoa manufacturers would protect the country 
as well as an army or a navy. Some of them are now 
waking up. The direction Germany’s revival is taking has 
surprised them, because they had not realized that some 
nations are not peaceful-minded and because they have for- 
gotten how the War began. They are therefore astonished to 
see that Germany is re-armed, formidable and very aggressive. 
““ Who would have thought it?” they cry. Well, anyone 
but those hypnotized by pacifist fallacies. The French have 
never—as a nation—made this colossal blunder, though they 
have had some pretty bad breaks owing to certain of their 
Ministers being too amenable to British and American pressure. 
* Bryce Commission Report, 1915. 
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“ AND they lie like gods above us,” and the rest of it. Some- 
thing about curled, but not, if we remember rightly, oiled. 
n The thought of the lotus eaters must have come 
oe into many people’s minds when the Disarma- 

ment Conference, Olympian in its aloofness 
from world affairs, reassembled at Geneva on April 10 for a 
single sitting of a few hours. On that day even the hardened 
Swiss onlookers were staggered at the size of the British 
delegation, although The Times, which reported this, hastened 
to assure its readers that the retinue attending Mr. Eden 
“consisted of the normal complement of Foreign Office and 
naval, military and air advisers, together with their attendant 
secretaries and typists,” all paid for by the unfortunate 
British taxpayer. The Conference is adjourned until April 30. 
We wonder what the total money cost of this grotesque affair 
has been to the people of this country, and whether Mr. 
MacDonald could not think of some cheaper way of providing 
for his old colleague Mr. Henderson. The Disarmament 
Conference has now sat on and off for over two years. In 
its inception it was ridiculous because two of the largest 
countries, the United States and Russia, who did not belong 
to the League. During its sittings Japan left it and the 
League (eighteen months ago), Germany also abandoned both 
last November and Italy has openly ridiculed the whole League 
and its Conference more than once. None of this apparently 
affects Mr. Henderson, who presides over “‘ disarmament,” nor, 
apparently, the British Government. ‘ Blah-Blah”’ can be 
said, they argue, just as well by three great Powers as seven. 
How truly Olympian to be so unaware of the conditions 
under which the world is ruled. For Messrs. Henderson, 
MacDonald, Simon and Eden the ambrosial nectar-quaffing 
meetings, for the British people insecurity and expense, to 
say nothing of the cost of that war which the League of 
Nations has brought nearer with every step it has taken. 


THOSE nations in Europe who want peace should view this 


whole business as an unmitigated disaster. For what have | 


been the fruits of this wonderful League and 
all its “new diplomacy”? It has put Ger- 
many once more on her feet, and has enabled her to re-arm. 


Plain Facts 
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It has deprived Great Britain and France of the reparations 
due to them for the wanton destruction of their wealth. It 
has condoned German breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and by condoning them has proved to Germany that inter- 
national morality does not exist and has thereby brought 
about the present situation. So much so that one rubs one’s 
eyes and begins to understand the success inside Germany 
of the propaganda which states that that country was not 
defeated in 1918. The Germans have, first by whining and 
then by bullying, been allowed to dictate to their conquerors, 
and it looks as though the whole sickening business would 
have to be gone through again. When we were in those hard 
years, 1914-1918, we kept on saying, “‘ war on this scale, won 
at this price, must mean peace for a couple of generations.” 
Our lotus eaters and those who influence them have seen 
to it that this dream of peace is vain, and this generation 
may have again to endure the whole desperate struggle. We 
can now see that 1914-1918 was only the first part of a war 
between opposites too different to be able to live in the 
same world. The struggle now is, as it was in 1914, between 
the free, humane and enlightened peoples who want to keep 
their civilization, and the bully-driven serfs of Central Europe 
who cannot endure that the liberty they do not understand 
should exist anywhere in the world. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
opened his Budget in the House of Commons on April 17. 

He made a very straightforward speech, with 
the feints and alarums which were once fashionable. To an 
overburdened and anxiously awaiting public such ornaments 
would have been intolerable. Mr. Chamberlain estimated 
his 1934-35 Budget to have a surplus of only £29 million, 
and this very low figure greatly surprised his public. That 
surplus he proposed to use for the remission of 6d. in the £ 
on income tax ; this affects everyone with savings and every 
industry; for the reduction of 25 per cent. on the tax on 
motor-cars; this affects all car users and car makers; for 
the restoration of half the cuts in salaries, as from July 1; 
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this affects judges, ministers, M.P.s, soldiers, R.N. sailors, 
Air Force men, civil servants, police, teachers in Government 
Schools, insurance doctors and chemists. Unemployment 
payments are to be fully restored to their old levels as from 
next July. Mr. Chamberlain has allowed last year’s surplus 
to be absorbed in the repayment of debt. This is the law, 
it is one which it was hoped the Chancellor would this year 
see fit to ignore, in spite of the deflationary creed of his 
Treasury advisers. The Budget, it will be seen, contained no 
surprises, except that of the amount of the remission of 
motor-car taxation. This remission has been made with a 
view to our export trade, and it is an excellent one, for the 
high tax on horse-power has caused our manufacturers to 
build low horse-powered cars only suitable for our own 
excellent roads, and quite unfit for the bad roads of newer 
countries. Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget has been on the whole 
well received by all parties, except by the official Socialists, 
and their ill temper chiefly comes from the fact that they 
can find very few holes to pick in it. The people who are 
most legitimately disappointed are the fathers who pay for 
their own children’s education. They are still burdened 
with the full weight of the 1931 cuts. 


THE House was crowded on April 17 when Mr. Chamberlain 
rose to make his statement. Certain passages in his measured 
speech are of great general interest, and it is 


rn to these we propose to refer. 
Statement “ There is a small but distinct rise in wholesale prices ; 
the rates of short-term interest have achieved new low 
records. . . . Stocks such as the old 2} per cent. Consols actually 
stand higher to-day than before the war. . . . If you look at... 
statistics of . . . retail trade, consumption of electricity, transport, 


iron and steel productions, and house building, in every case you see 
a definite revival of activity.” 


And Mr. Chamberlain was able to say that this country 
had regained its old position as the first exporting country ; 
the duties placed on imported goods have yielded much- 
needed revenue, while excise has produced a surplus. The 
Inland Revenue has yielded £14 million more than the 
estimate, death duties producing £10 million more than was 
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expected. This last was due to one estate. We pause here 
to say that our national finances will never be in a healthy 
state until the death duties are halved, and the proceeds 
from them devoted to the repayment of capital sums bor- 
rowed. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was short, clear, readable. 
Having made his statement about the past, he proceeded to 
state his remission of taxation. We have already given 
these, but, in making them, Mr. Chamberlain stated that he 
had wished to be absolutely fair and to relieve those most 
greatly in need of relief, and who have borne the heat and 
burden of these gruelling years. 
The fact is that the cuts in unemployment pay and in salaries, and 
the additional taxation which was imposed at that time, were considered 

by the Government of the day as a temporary expedient to meet a 

temporary emergency. It was accepted by the people of this country 

in that spirit. 

Mr. Chamberlain put the claims of the unemployed first, 
in this sentence: ‘‘ Whatever may be the sufferings and 
hardships of those who may have had their income reduced, 
their position must still be preferable to that of the unem- 
ployed who have no income at all,” and in that sentiment 
most English people will concur, as they will concur in con- 
gratulating Mr. Chamberlain upon his statement. 


‘* No one,” said a shrewd and cynical observer, ‘‘ who watched 
the faces of the official Socialists during the Chancellor’s 
The Effect Budget statement could have doubted its 

effectiveness. They were silent, glum, and 
furious.” It is a reflection on their patriotism that party 
capital should evidently be all that is in their thoughts. Mr. 
Attlee’s bilious utterance confirmed the onlooker’s estimate of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s success. Mr. Maxton, on the other hand, 
was pleased, no doubt because Mr. Attlee was not, but the 
official Socialists only served to bring out the general feeling 
that, whatever criticism can be made of the monetary system 
of this country and of the Treasury policy, that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, inside the cage in which he has immured himself 
with the Governor of the Bank of England and other pundits 
of the same mind, has done the very best possible under the 
rules which he has chosen to regard as sacrosanct. His 
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acceptance of “ orthodox” monetary economics has cost the 
country infinite labour and infinite hardship. Fortunately, 
he is “ unorthodox ”’ on protection, and we now have some 
measure of protection for our manufacturers. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself stands high in national esteem, and even those who 
infinitely regret his adherence to obsolete financial theories 
admire a character which is wholly upright and perfectly 
un-self-seeking. No man in British public life commands 
a greater measure of respect nowadays than Mr. Chamberlain, 
and the popularity of his Budget largely comes from the 
feeling that we have for the man who produced it. He is a 
man who can be trusted to do the best as he sees it. No 
mean motives will ever influence him, nor any personal 
ambition. 


On April 16, a very strange affair was brought to the notice 
of the House of Commons concerning certain evidence 
A Curious Affair tendered to the Joint Select Committee at 

present sitting on the question of Indian Home 
Rule. Our readers will remember that this body was care- 
fully packed by the Government with people who had given 
public adhesion to the policy of endowing the Indian Empire 
with self-government. It is now alleged that, not content 
with this, the Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
has brought influence to bear to induce witnesses to alter their 
evidence in such a way as to favour his proposals. The story 
is a very striking one, and as the matter is being considered 
by the Committee of Privileges of the House of Commons, com- 
ment is not permissible. But the accusation and the reply 
cannot be too widely known, for if the public is not very 
much moved by a breach of privilege of the House, it is 
intensely concerned at the idea of a judge tampering with 
witnesses. The matter was raised by Mr. Churchill. Here 
is his story. 

During the month of May, 1933, the India section of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce was engaged in preparing its evidence for the 
Joint Select Committee, which was then and is now sitting. As soon 
as the forecast and outline of this evidence reached the Secretary of 


State for India sharp differences of opinion arose between him and 
the then president of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Richard Bond, 
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and the Secretary of State from that date set himself to prevent the 
presentation of the Lancashire evidence in the form in which those 
most concerned in the welfare of the cotton industry wished to present 
it. A month passed, and in the middle of June, 1933, the India section 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce completed its preparation of 
the evidence. The evidence was printed, and 100 copies were duly 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Joint Select Committee, by whom 
they were formally received. It was then expected that the hearing 
of this evidence would take place on June 30. Actually it did not 
take place until November 4 of last year. 


On June 27, a dinner was given by Lord Derby, to 
which the principal members of the India section of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce were invited. Sir Samuel 


Hoare and two of his colleagues in the Ministry were also 
there. 


Tuis social entertainment in the house of the prince of good 
hosts was said to have been one of the efforts to persuade the 
. Manchester men to change their evidence. 

Curiouser and 


Curiouser This was the beginning of a long series of negotiations 
amounting to pressure upon the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, and recognized as pressure by them. This body was chiefly 
represented when Mr. Bond had finished his term of office by Mr. 
Barlow (now Sir T. D. Barlow), the new president, and Mr. Rodier, 
the chairman of the India section. The object of the pressure was to 
procure a fundamental alteration in the evidence already officially tendered 
to the Secretary of the Joint Select Committee and already in his possession. 
I stress that point. To conform with this the hearing of the evidence was 

put off, as I have mentioned. 

I base the statement that pressure was applied and the use of 
the word pressure on the terms of a conclusion reached by the India 
section of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on July 28 of last 
year, a month after the dinner to which I have referred. Up to this 
date they were still standing fast to their opinions. The members 
agreed unanimously that pressure might be brought upon the chamber 
to revise their evidence, then agreed and tendered, and they agreed 
that unless a new situation arose there should be no suggestion made 
of making changes in the nature of the Committee’s recommendations. 
I mention this fact to establish the point of pressure. . . . Hventually 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce were induced to withdraw the 
evidence which they had formally presented, and at a date which I cannot 
inform the House of yet they procured the surrender of that evidence 

by the secretary of the Joint Select Committee, to whom it had been 
confided and who held it on behalf of the Committee as a whole. The 
100 copies which ought to have reached the members in due course 
were thereafter recovered uncirculated. [Our italics.] 
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No one disputes the right of witnesses to change or modify 
their evidence if they change their views, but this should 
not be done secretly. Mr. Churchill added, however, that 
he would not stress this point. What he was concerned 
with was the pressure placed on witnesses and the personages 
who brought it to bear. 


In October there was a trade mission to India delegated by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. This mission, 
which was in India, in connection with Japanese 
competition, contained some of those responsi- 
ble for drawing up the original evidence. Here is the story. 


Attempts were made—this is another of my assertions—to persuade 
this mission to take the responsibility upon themselves of asking that 
the original evidence should be altered. The mission, however, were 
on the spot. They had the opportunity of being able to judge how 
far Lancashire interests would be injured by the publication of the 
original evidence. They were in a much better position to judge than 
the members of the Chamber of Commerce at home. 

There are, I believe, some members of that mission in the House, 
and they will be able to give their opinion upon the facts which I have 
stated. This mission on the spot, who had the opportunity of seeing 
whether Lancashire interests were endangered and were good judges 
of that, refused point-blank to accept any responsibility for making 
changes in the evidence. They urged that the evidence should be 
published in its original form, together with a supplementary paper 
which they suggested of a conciliatory character, dwelling on the 
importance of goodwill, which we must all admit must play a large 
part in the solution of these matters. 

That was what this mission in India, on the spot, in touch with 
the circumstances, having an interest in getting an immediate negotiation 
settled satisfactorily, having a great need to keep in the good graces of 
the Government of India, which were in touch with the Secretary of 
State—in spite of all that—recommended :—That the evidence 
should be published as it was originally printed and as it was originally 
handed in to the Secretary of the Joint Statutory Committee. They 
telegraphed in this sense. 


Pressure ! 


In spite of the robust attitude of the Manchester men in 
India— 

. . . the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in spite 

Manchester of what their committee said, took the responsibility 

Gives Way upon themselves, under the pressures to which they were 

subjected, of agreeing to substantial and indeed funda- 

mental alterations in the evidence. A new statement of evidence was 
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printed. This was but a ghost of the original evidence—a poor, shrunken, 
emasculated thing—an acceptance of what might be thought to be an 
inevitable drift of events that was but a ghost of the original evidence 
that Manchester wished to give and had actually deposited. 

This in due course was presented to the Joint Select Committee, and 
heard by them at their session on November 4, the vast bulk of the members 
being in total ignorance that all this had been going on behind the scenes 
before they were at last allowed to hear the opinions of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. [Our italics.] 

Comment is not possible, but then, it is not required. Our 
readers may supply their own. Mr. Churchill at this point 
said that he would produce evidence to show that the 
alterations made were not slight, but considerable. We have 
only given a brief résumé of the indictment against Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Derby, Mr. Churchill’s speech should 
be read in full. The story is a staggering one and, if it is 
proved, will show much that is very discreditable. Mr. 
Churchill made the weight of each accusation tell and he 
ended his speech most impressively. 


WE have been told that although a large majority of the 
Committee have made known their adherence to Indian 
. ,. Home Rule, they are impartial and we must 

Hampering with await their findings. But— 
two members of the Joint Select Committee, to wit, 


the Secretary of State for India and Lord Derby, have been jointly 
and severally concerned in procuring a complete alteration of the 
evidence tendered by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and 
submitted through the usual channels. 


Here the speaker quoted from sessional order No. 4, which 
the House passes at the beginning of every session :— 

That if it shall appear that any person hath been tampering with 
any witness, in respect of his evidence to be given to this House, or 
any Committee thereof, or directly or indirectly hath endeavoured 
to defer or hinder any person from appearing or giving evidence, 
the same is declared to be a high crime or misdemeanour ; and this 
House will proceed with the utmost severity against such offender. 

There was a case in 1809, when a man was proceeded against 
by the House of Commons on the ground of “‘ tampering,” 
merely because he had advised a witness about to appear 
before the House what he should say. In this accusation 
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against the Secretary of State and Lord Derby, no corruption 
is alleged. 


Although neither malice nor corruption is imputed, the irregularity 
and impropriety are so gross and grave, I submit to you, Sir, as to con- 
stitute a case of breach of privilege of the most flagrant character. 
What would be said if a tribunal of Judges were trying a case about 
which there was a keen public controversy and on which very large issues, 
immeasurable issues, depended ; and if one or more of the Judges, 
hearing from the Government that inconvenient evidence was likely to 
be tendered by important witnesses, sought them out, got into touch 
with them, invited them to dinner, induced them to transform their 
evidence, induced them to alter the evidence which they had already 
manifested their intention to submit to the Court—what would be 
thought of that ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL ended his speech by saying :— 


I have made a number of statements, some of them amounting to 
charges, and I shall be rightly asked what evidence I 


That is the Case have to prove what I have said. I will deal with the 


House with complete candour. I am in possession of 
documentary evidence, which cannot, I think, be challenged, to prove 
all the facts I have set out, and a good many more. These documents 
have been given to me without conditions of private confidence or 
secrecy other than those which may be prescribed by law; but 
practically none of them are official documents. I have not sought 
this information ; it has been volunteered to me; and what course 
have I, as a member of Parliament, but the course which I ask the 
House, subject to your ruling, Sir, to allow me to take ? As soon as 
I saw these papers I was sure that I could not discharge my responsi- 
bility except by raising the case as a breach of privilege—and I submit 
they constitute a breach of privilege—and by laying that case before 
the Committee of Privileges for their investigation of these matters. 


The speaker ruled that there was a case for a breach of 
privilege, and the House agreed to the following motion :— 


That the alleged action of Mr. Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare and the 
Earl of Derby, members of the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, in influencing the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce or any branch of it to withdraw the evidence they had 
already submitted to the said Joint Committee and to substitute other 
altered evidence, should forthwith be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges. 


Before the House agreed to the above motion, which it did 
without dividing, Sir Samuel Hoare spoke, and we give his 
own defence in his own words :— 
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Srr SamuEL Hoare, when he rose, had to reply to as grave 
a charge as can be made against any man, namely that of 
cooking evidence in his own favour. 


Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s Reply - - - the memorandum of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce was treated in exactly the same way as 
all other memoranda... . It is true that the memorandum circulated 


at the end of October was not the memorandum originally sent in by 
the Chamber of Commerce on June 28. I make my right hon. friend 
a gift of that fact. I do not deny it and there is no reason, as I shall 
show, to excuse it. On October 25 they substituted an amended 
version. The charge to which we have just listened is that by some 
means or other I brought pressure to bring about a change in the 
interests of the White Paper proposals. I will explain in a few sentences 
what happened, and the House can judge of the reasonableness of the 
charge. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that the evidence from Manchester 

as first sent in would have been prejudicial to the trade 

negotiations then being conducted in India. 

My responsibilities as Secretary of State for India comprise much 

more than a defence of the White Paper, and so far from apologizing 
for what I did I should have been guilty of a breach of my duty if I 
had refrained from doing anything in my power which would promote 
so important an agreement. In point of fact my efforts were not 
successful, and it was not until four months later that representations 
on the same line were made by the Lancashire delegation which went to 
India and resulted in amendments of the memorandum of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Mr. CHURCHILL here jumped up and there was a passage of 
arms, as there was when Sir Samuel Hoare denied that 
‘ he had, at Lord Derby’s dinner, used pressure 
eae of on the delegates to alter their memorandum. 
At that time he did not know the contents 

of the memorandum. 


Sir S. Hoare: I will give the dates, and in giving the dates I will 
answer the right hon. gentleman’s question. The dinner took place— 
so I find by referring to my engagement book—on June 27. The 
Committee did not receive the evidence until June 30. I myself did not 
know that they put in any memorandum at all until the end of the 
first week of July. 

Mr. CuuRcHILL: I shall submit to the Committee of Privileges 
proof that the right hon. gentleman on May 5 wrote his first letter to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce warning them of the kind of 
evidence they should not give, that their protest was made on May 23, 
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and that in that letter of protest by the president of the Chamber of 

Commerce were included the heads of the evidence to be offered before 

the Joint Select Committee. 

Sir 8. Hoare: I should like to refresh my memory. 
Mr. CuurcHILL: Yes; the right hon. gentleman had better. 
[Times report. ] 

Sir Samuel ended by welcoming the inquiry. The public 
will also welcome it. There has been too much hush-hush 
in connection with India. The Committee of Privileges of 
the House of Commons met on April 19 to decide upon 
procedure. This body consists of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Thomas Inskip, who will thus be in the 
awkward position of having to judge the conduct of a 
colleague, Mr. Attlee, Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord Hugh Cecil, Colonel 
Spender Clay and Sir Ian Macpherson. Lord Derby, whose 
name is joined with Sir Samuel Hoare in the indictment, 
has to get permission from the House of Lords to 
appear before it. The sittings will be in secret. What is not 
secret, as far as Fleet Street is concerned, is the text of the 
first memorandum of evidence. This document, although 
unpublished, has been widely read and it has led to a great 
deal of very disagreeable comment. Those responsible for 
taking action (and we do not know whether the Joint Select 
Committee or the Committee of Privileges is the body to 
take action in this matter) would be well advised to print this 
paper and thus to let the public know what is behind all 
the talk. 


Drastic cuts in the pay of officials and pensioners were 
decreed last month by the French Government. This has not 
been popular, but it seems certain that Monsieur 
al Doumergue, who is quietly reasonable, will 
persuade his people that they must retrench 

all round if they are to recover quickly. The war veterans 
have given the example of right patriotic conduct. They have 
accepted a cut of 3 per cent. in their very modest pensions, 
and the Government have wisely decided to allocate the profit 
of the recent Government lottery entirely to them. Here is 
what an official letter from Messieurs Doumergue and Germain 
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Martin addressed to the President of the Republic [Journal 
Officiel, April 15] says: 

“From July 1, 1934, military service pensions will be secured only 
by 500 million francs from the Budget. They will rely directly for the 
remainder of their revenues on the results of the state lottery, which 
will, in future, no longer be shown in the Budget. There is no question 
but what the permanent affectation of the national lottery to a special- 
ised expenditure, such as the military service pensions, is likely to be 
less disadvantageous than its being retained as a permanent source of 
national income. Thus the issue of the national lottery each year will 
be exactly proportioned to the requirements of military and naval 
pensions.” 

This is an ingenious device, and one we might copy with 


advantage. If our naval and military pensions could be 
provided for in this way, it would be an immense saving to 
the country, and, much as our Mandarins dislike saving, they 
should not object to it if they still had as much money to 
spend as before. We despair of economies on the French scale. 
Here is a further quotation from MM. Doumergue and Ger- 
main Martin : 

“In the space of ten days twenty decrees will have relieved the 

State of expenditure amounting to four milliards.” 


Well may our neighbours feel proud of such a record. 


THE repercussions of the Stavisky affair continue. The 
French people are determined to have the whole truth out. 
. Certain Radical and Socialist deputies who are 

implicated are equally determined that nothing 
to their detriment shall be made public. There 

is no doubt who will win. The culprits may delay and 
prevent the whole truth being known at first, but in the long 
run it will be forced out. The Dreyfus case lasted years, and 
the resistance of the guilty, backed as they were by cries of 
“the army in danger,” were desperate, but in the end the 
truth was known and the honour of France was saved. The 
Germans were implicated in the whole of that affair. They 
have not yet been proved to be connected with Stavisky, but 
the scandal which discredits French administration is oppor- 
tune for them as such scandals, curiously enough, always 
have been for the last forty years. Opportune, that is, for 
the moment. What the enemies of France always forget is 
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the immense power of recuperation of that country. In 
peace, as in war, the situation is never entirely lost. The 
story of the fight at Verdun, at the Fort des Vaux, should 
be remembered when these remarkable people are being 
considered. German attacks had laid the defenders low. 
Not one man was unwounded, many were dead, all were on 
the ground. A surviving officer, seeing that another attack 
was coming, cried, “‘ Debout les morts,”’ and the response from 
wounded and moribund was immediate, the apparently dead 
struggled once more to their feet, or on to their knees, and 
once more beat off the enemy. As in war, so in peace, the 
resilience of the French must never be underrated. They 
have enemies in their own house, they have some corrupt 
deputies, they now suspect their police and certain of their 
magistrates. They will, we may be sure, get at the culprits, 
and in so doing they will be strengthened by the effort they 
will have to make to throw out their unworthy servants. 
We may be sure they will not allow the wool to be pulled 
over their eyes. 


Wuat is more serious for the French than anything in the 
Stavisky affair is the evidence which exists of Communist 
intentions to upset the existing order and to 
destroy the existing basis of society, and of 
the revolutionary organization which has been 
formed to carry out this project. A Commission is sitting 
to investigate the events of February 6, when the shooting 
of old soldiers by order of the Socialist Ministers so strangely 
coincided with the abortive Socialist revolution in Vienna, 
but the police are now differently directed and the Govern- 
ment is definitely anti-Communist. In a recent speech the 
Premier (Monsieur Gaston Doumergue) appealed to his 
countrymen not to start civil war and thus, by weakening 
their country, open the door to the even worse ills of invasion 
by a foreign foe. But is he quite sure that the revolutionaries 
would not feel that their aims were accomplished when the 
foe was well inside France? Monsieur Tardieu’s paper 
La Liberté has recently printed striking information about the 
organization of the revolution that threatens France. In an 
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article called Préparatifs Révolutionnaires, by Monsieur Desiré 
Ferry, printed on April 3, a full account is given of the 
revolutionary party, which consists of extreme Socialists 
led by Communists. The chiefs are natives of several 
countries. The head is a German. He is assisted by a staff 
composed of another German, two Russians, a Bulgarian, and 
six Frenchmen. Of the latter one is a deputy, Doriot, one 
the professional agitator Raynaud. So much for the staff. 
How about the army ? 


“It is known,” says Monsieur Ferry, “that the shock troops of 
the Communist Party that are organized and trained amount to about 
6,000 men. This total does not include the young Communists nor 
the special formation of foreigners, which may be put at 3,000 men. 
Among these are counted some 1,800 refugee Communists from Germany.” 
[Our italics.] 

We may recall Germany’s record in the matter of using 
Communists to destroy other countries. 


GERMAN statesmen saw to it that Lenin reached Russia 
during the War, to the utter destruction of that country and 
her immediate military collapse. Were these 
1,800 German Communists sent into France by 
Herr Hitler to break up France ? The French 
have always been most generous hosts to political refugees. 
They appear now to be paying highly for the policy of the 
open door, as recently practised in their country. It should 
be remembered that France is the neighbour of two authori- 
tarian governments, Italy and Germany. When the Italian 
Communists and criminals generally fled from the wrath of 
Signor Mussolini ten or eleven years ago they mostly went 
into France, and a great deal of trouble they gave her. The 
second and much larger Communist wave came from Germany 
a year ago, and they came all at once. A year is not a long 
time, but these German Communists are, no doubt, like other 
Germans, excellent organisers. It looks as though they 
hoped to put France out of action much as Russia was put 
out of action at a time highly convenient to Germany. 


The Old, Old 
Story 


In the article from which we have quoted Monsieur Ferry 
does not only tell us the numbers of the “shock troops ” 
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and the foreign Communists in France, he gives an 
outline of their doings and the places they mean to 


move in. 
Revolutionary 
Organisation “For some time suspect movements have 
occurred in the suburbs of Paris. . . . Small 


groups of Communists, who were on strike in the north of France, had 

arrived and were being put up by local adherents. Two points of con- 

centration are foreseen, one to the north of Paris between Saint Denis 

and Le Bourget, the other to the north-west near St. Cyr and Trappes.” 
The men who are chosen for this Paris work are said to 
number 12,000. It is calculated that they will be joined by 
all the local ruffians, and the events of February 6 and 7 bear 
out the correctness of this calculation. These revolutionaries 
are to seize certain important buildings. They are to be 
armed with automatic pistols and rifles which have been 
consigned to the revolutionaries from Spain, Switzerland and 
Holland. Some machine-guns are also believed to have got 
through the frontier in sections. Under the Doumergue 
régime this arms smuggling has been almost entirely stopped 
by the tightening up of Customs regulations, but “ veritable 
arsenals ”’ are said to exist near Paris, in the Somme and near 
St. Etienne. These depdts are gradually, as they are dis- 
covered, being cleared by the police. The article we quote 
calls to the Government to prevent a rising by dealing with 
the French leaders, by exiling the foreign Communists, thus 
depriving the movement of its most redoubtable elements. 
Certainly the 1,800 German Communists should be returned 
to Herr Hitler, from whence they came. If they are German 
revolutionaries they will pay a severe penalty for their abuse 
of French hospitality, and if they are only German agents 
provocateurs they will be restored to their homes. In any 
case France will be without them, and that will be all to 
the good. After the above was written disorders broke out 
in Paris showing how correct Monsieur Ferry had been in his 
account of what was aimed at. The abortive revolution was 
quickly suppressed. 


THE President of the United States no longer has quite the 
same degree of full and enthusiastic support from his 
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countrymen as during his first year of office. Congress has 
hardened on many subjects, not least with regard to war debis. 

The President has acquiesced in an indirect 
=» Se and attack on the former allies of the United 

States by signing the Johnson Bill, which pre- 
vents the nations which are in default, in part or in whole to 
the U.S.A., from raising money in that country. Very bitter 
comment has been made on the British all over the States 
since it was known that we had a surplus. Any stick is 
good enough to beat John Bull with, and Americans con- 
veniently ignore the fact that we lose much more than we 
gain by the general non-payment of international debts. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his Budget statement of April 17, said very 
little about our war debt to the U.S.A. He has no doubt 
reserved the power to make a token payment on June 15 
when the next instalment falls due, but we must make up 
our minds that Congress will not be satisfied with such a 
payment, and that that body does not mean to ask for less 
from us than full settlement, with accumulated arrears. 
There is an election coming soon, and there is no more 
popular peroration for an orator to make than one ending 
in an attack on England, “the hereditary enemy.” People 
here have no dislike for America or her citizens; they have 
no knowledge of American hatred of England, and they are 
ready to believe the nice things said by civil travelling 
Americans about this country. But those of our public 
men who have deflected British policy in order to please the 
U.S.A. have always committed capital errors of judgment. 
We used to be told that if we gave Ireland Home Rule, 
America would cease to hate and would love us. This fairy 
story was untrue, as we now see. America merely added a 
measure of contempt to her feelings when she saw our weak- 
ness. The Indian fairy story has now taken the place of the 
Irish one. ‘“‘ Only give India Home Rule and America will 
love and admire you!” To this full-flavoured propaganda 
is added the more dangerous, because more plausible, plea 
in favour of working hand in hand with the U.S.A. over 
the Far East. This plea so deflected our policy at Washington 
in 1922 that we dropped the Japanese alliance. We have 
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had cause to regret this ever since. Do not let us again 
commit the error of basing our Far Eastern policy upon 
America’s interests in that region. 


VeRY interesting matter on the foreign policy of the 
U.S.A. was printed in the well-informed news-letter Affairs, 
which is issued in Washington. Commenting 
upon the polite notes recently exchanged 
between Mr. Hull (American Foreign Secretary) 
and Mr. Saito (Japanese Ambassador in Washington), this 
authoritative publication said that the initiative in the move 
came from Japan and was produced by— 

The strengthening of the United States Navy, which President 
Roosevelt has determined to build up to treaty strength, and for which 
appropriations have already been made. . . . The recognition of Russia 
by the U.S., followed by all too evident signs of a fast and firm friend- 
ship between the two countries. The lending of R.F.C. funds to 
Russia and reports of impending purchases of armoured cars and tanks 
in the U.S. unquestionably have had their effect in Tokyo... . 


United States 
and Japan 


Simultaneous and equally important developments have been 
taking place in the United States. One of these is “the 
conviction that this country must at all costs avoid war 
with Japan.” It is recognized in high administrative circles 
that war in the Pacific would only lead to a stalemate. 
Neither side could be victorious. . . . 

Finally, and perhaps most important, there has been a complete 
overhauling of the Stimson-Hoover policy in the Far East, especially 
the doctrine which caused Japan’s withdrawal from the League—the 
non-recognition of Manchoukuo. So far there has been no decision 
regarding this, but Mr. Hull is known to take a practical view of the 
situation. He feels that Manchoukuo exists, that it is impossible for the 
United States long to ignore that existence and that it may be wise 
to grant recognition as a bargaining point to the Japanese during the 
1935 naval conference in order to secure a favourable naval treaty. 

Some Americans were at this time still in favour of the 
Stimson doctrine. | 

Regardless of Manchoukuo, one definite policy which the Secretary 
of State is embarking upon is the improvement of Japanese relations. 
This, he feels, should be done regardless of navies or Manchoukuo. 

So anxious was the American administration on this point 
that they were considering lifting the immigration ban and 
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putting Japan on a quota basis. The United States could 
have given no greater sign of their fear of Japan than this last 
proposal. Their fears were justified. Japan, by a note pub- 
lished in Tokyo on April 11 quietly laid down a new doctrine 
for the Far East which has knocked all our illusionists silly. 


THE gist of a very important statement made through the 
Foreign Office to the Japanese press in Tokyo on April 18, 
is that Japan would not regard with indiffer- 
ence the “disturbance of peace and order 
by international co-operation in assisting 
China.” This places a well-defined mark on the road to 
Japan’s domination of the Far East. This domination was 
rendered inevitable from the moment that Great Britain 
retired from her predominant situation, and the recent 
Japanese declaration was due to the way in which the League 
of Nations and the British Government, under Chatham 
House “ idealist” inspiration, have fomented troubles in the 
East by the encouragement they have given to the revolu- 
tionary Nankin Government. Not content with weakening 
law and order in China by the withdrawal of British troops, 
and our failure to keep up the strength of British fortresses, 
we have looked coldly on the restoration of any part of China 
to good order. We have not yet recognized Manchuria, or 
the Emperor Pu Yi, and we are still clinging to the idea that 
the Stimson policy must be supported. In order to encourage 
that policy we abrogated our alliance with Japan in 1922, 
an alliance which could have done more to restore and con- 
solidate order in the Far East than anything else. In pursuit 
of the hostile American we dropped the friendly Japanese. 
The friendly Japanese have had to do without us, and this 
move, which is a warning to the United States not to supply 
Russia with arms, is a serious new factor, and Americans have, 
as they should, taken it seriously. Japan now considers 
herself primarily responsible for peace in the Far East. She 
will not in future allow foreign activities tending to 
encourage war. The Japanese Government first made this 
clear in the Diet last January, when Mr. Hirota said :— 


We should not forget for a moment that Japan, serving as the only 
corner-stone for the edifice of the peace of East Asia, bears the entire 
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burden of responsibilities. It is in this important position and in these 
vast responsibilities that Japan’s diplomacy and national defence are 
rooted. 

Japan, said the spokesman of the Foreign Office to the Times 
Correspondent on April 20, does not intend to interfere with the legiti- 
mate activities of other Powers in China, or to deviate from the 
principle of equal commercial opportunity, or to exercise territorial 
ambitions either in China or in Manchukuo, but Japan objects to any 
action whatsoever by other Powers that may lead to disturbances of 
peace and order in East Asia. Japan bears the responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and order in East Asia along with the other 
Asiatic Powers, especially China. The time has passed when other 
Powers or the League of Nations can exercise their policies only for the 
exploitation of China. 

British interests demand that our recent Far-Eastern policy 
should be entirely revised, and that we should once more 


act with our former good allies, the Japanese. 


TuHE South African Status Bill was discussed in the Parliament 
of the Union on April 8, and the second reading was passed 
on April 12. The subject is to define the 

ae Soe Independence of South Africa and to claim 
Status Bill the title for that country of Sovereign and 
. independent State. Since the disastrous Im- 
perial Conference of 1926, which passed the resolution that 
originated the Statute of Westminster, the King has been 
devoid of advisers on South African affairs, save his ministers 
in South Africa and the Governor-General nominated by them. 
All General Hertzog has to do is to submit his Bills to his own 
Cabinet, and to Lord Clarendon, who was his nominee for 
the post of Governor-General. As the King has no Imperial 
advisers at all on South African questions, he is suspended 
in air, owing to the crazy division of the Kingship. His 
Majesty’s position has been made perfectly incoherent and 
intolerable thereby, and the British people are almost powerless 
to help the British in South Africa to keep their country 
within the Empire. For some reason this Status question 
has not been ventilated in the Press, except in the Morning 
Post. Those newspapers that follow the Conservative leader 
are not anxious to point out that his administration was more 
to blame than any other for the terrible constitutional mess 
that the Empire is in, while the Liberal and Socialist news- 
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papers approve of anything that breaks Imperial ties, or 
weakens the connection between the Mother Country and 
her Dominions, Colonies and Dependencies. But if the 
London press has been acquiescent for various reasons, there 
has been a tremendous stir in South Africa. Mr. Patrick 
Duncan’s statement that the Hertzog measure had the 
approval of the British Government bewildered South African 
British, as well as people here. General Smuts supported 
General Hertzog, as was to be expected. Lord Milner wrote 
on April 14, 1905, of Boer unity :— 

“Tt does not matter whether it is Ons Land, Friend or Volksten, 
whether it is Botha, Smuts or Malan. Behind all the masks, speaking 
through all the voices, is the same informing spirit, always working 
for the same end, always working in the same way.” 

Of course, General Smuts supported the aims of General 
Hertzog, just as General Hertzog supports the aims of Mr. 
Malan. 


THE opposition to the Union Status Bill was led by Colonel 
Stallard, a distinguished King’s Counsel and Member for 
Roodepoort. His indictment of the new 
2 roams departuré has not been, and cannot be, 
answered. The gravamen of the charge is 
that the position of the Crown is completely altered, and that 
the King is, by the measure proposed, not to be King of Great 
Britain and the Dominions, but King of South Africa as well 
of Great Britain. This diminishes the King’s prerogative. 
The diminution of the King’s prerogative by one member of the 
British Empire, say, by a single Dominion, would if consummated 
qualify the common character of the allegiance owed by all, and must 
not therefore be attempted without very mature consideration and 
full consultation between all the Dominions and Great Britain. 
But there is more to it than this. 
Section 2 of the Status Bill provides that the Parliament of the 
Union shall be the sovereign legislative power in and over the Union 
and that no Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom and Northern 
Ireland shall extend to the Union as part of the law of the Union 
except by agreement and consent of the Parliament of the Union. 

The existing law in this respect is contained in Section 19 of the 
South Africa Act, which provides that the legislative power of the Union 
shall be vested in the Parliament of the Union, which shall consist of 
the King, a Senate and a House of Assembly. 
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What is the object of the new section ? It is, I think, clear that it 
is intended to do away with any power of the Parliament at West- 
minster to make any law applicable to the Union under any circumstances 
whatever unless with the Union’s consent. 


And finally— 

If the King to whom in South Africa we owe allegiance is not the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but a King 
of South Africa only brought into being by this Bill, we in international 
law cease to be British subjects and in foreign countries might be denied 
the benefits reserved by treaties made by the King of Great Britain 
for those subjects. 

This is the startling result if it is the intention of the framers of 
this Bill that this diminution of our birthright should be encompassed. 

(The Star, Johannesburg, March 23rd.) 


We beg our readers to study Colonel Stallard’s words. 


578 


Ir is heartbreaking to receive letters from South Africa 
now. The following comes from an influential man in 


House “Tf it is the intention of the Home Government and 

the British Houses of Parliament to abandon South Africa 

and their kinsmen to their fate, then this is indeed their very best 

opportunity to do so. Following the passing of these Bills, others are 

to be introduced altering our British nationality to that of ‘ Union 

nationals,’ and abolishing our appeal to the Privy Council, which has 

always been anathema to the Africanders, and it is further decided 

to appoint an Africander in future as Governor-General. Neutrality 

in case of war and consequent secession from the Empire are now 
openly stated to be the real motives for all this.” 


With regard to the Governorship nothing could be worse 
than the present position, where an English Governor, 
nominated by General Hertzog, feels it his duty—as Lord 
Clarendon has done—to become the head of a Republican 
organisation (the Voortrekker Scouts). Our belief is that 
at present the Boers prefer an Englishman who will do as 
they tell him, even to one of their own people. It bam- 
boozles a certain number of people as to the position, and 
adds a further humiliation to the South Africa British. To 
see an Englishman eat dirt will for many years be an enjoy- 
able spectacle for Boers, as long as they do not sacrifice any 
of their ultimate aims by retaining his services. What the 
South African British do not realize is that the Statute of 
Westminster makes the interference of the British Parliament 
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much more difficult than ever before. But the King of 
England is still King of South Africa, and the Privy Council 
must therefore have standing in the Union. If the King were 
fortunate enough to have competent and Imperial-minded 
ministers, they would soon find out a way to affect the South 
African situation, but that is not the case at present. 


Mr. Ruopss, the Canadian Minister of Finance, made his 
Budget speech in the House of Commons at Ottawa on April 18. 
’ It was eminently satisfactory. Canada had, 
— said the Minister, made an economic recovery 
greater than many people had thought possi- 
ble. He was able to tell his audience that the percentage 
increase since February last year, which he took as the 
bottom of the depression, had surpassed that of the United 
States, and had been steadier and more persistent. The 
position of Canada, which is half-way between British sterling 
and the American dollar, has always been one of great 
difficulty. Canada was largely developed by money borrowed 
from the United States, and the repercussion of the present 
hurroosh going on in that country has not made things easier. 
In the matter of inter-Imperial trade, Mr. Rhodes was able 
to refer to :— 

The beneficial results of inter-Imperial to trade agreements 
and said that in the 11 months ended February 28 Canadian 
export and import trade with Great Britain had each gained 
20 per cent. During this period the British share of Canadian import 
trade was 24.67 per cent., compared with 21.25 per cent. in the previous 
year, and the Empire’s share 32.95 per cent., compared with 29.25 
per cent. This increase was largely at the expense of the United 
States.—(Times Report.) 

It is eminently satisfactory to know that Imperial trade 
with Canada is improving at such a good rate. In spite of 
the cheerfulness of the picture he showed his audience, 
Mr. Rhodes was not able to do much in the way of tax remission. 
The fact is that Canadians can only hold on by their eyelids 
until they see whither Mr. Roosevelt’s frantic rushes are 
going to carry his country. 


THE unusual spectacle of a Liberal newspaper advocating 
a New Zealand Government’s policy cheered the darker 
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moments of a rather chilly April. The story of how this 
occurred is not without point. It will be remembered 
, that at Ottawa in August, 1932, Mr. Baldwin 
dia * made a speech in which he praised the lowering 
of tariffs on general principles and showed the 
assembled delegates that this was what he aimed at. Our 
Ottawa representatives in fact neither recognized the needs 
of colonial manufactures nor of those of our own agriculture. 
This led to much subsequent trouble, as they are both 
important. The New Zealand Government took Mr. Baldwin 
at his word, and on the return of their delegation, they sat 
down to consider how they could fall in with his Freer Trade 
suggestions. His statements (a douche to Australia and 
Canada) had been widely read and commented on. The 
New Zealand Government inquired on October 25, 1933, 
what had been intended : 
There is a widespread belief on the part of producers in New Zealand 
that if we undertook a drastic reduction or removal of New Zealand’s 
protective tariff on United Kingdom goods his Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom would guarantee continuance of unrestricted 
entry of New Zealand primary products. His Majesty’s Government 
in New Zealand would be grateful if his Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom would indicate their attitude towards this suggestion. 
This was a puzzler for Mr. Thomas. He replied vaguely that 
the British Government was not “in a position to give 
any further indication of our attitude than that ”’ [reference 
to regulations of marketing]; he ended with the usual offer to— 

give full and sympathetic consideration to any proposals of the New 


Zealand Government for the development of the mutual trade of the 
two countries. 
The New Zealand Government must have seen from this 
that Empire trade was only one among many preoccupations 
of the British Government. They, however, sent a very 
clear and excellent questionnaire relating to dairy products. 
(a) whether in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom the present state of the market for dairy produce 
renders regulation necessary ; 
(6) the anticipated advantages if a policy of regulation should be 
put into effect ; 
(c) whether all milk products and substitutes, for example, edible 
fats, either imported or otherwise, would be included within the scope 
of regulation ; 
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(d@) what measure of restriction of imports from New Zealand, 
from other Empire sources, and from foreign sources, would be deemed 
necessary and for what period ; 

(e) how far it may be within contemplation of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom that in administration of such a plan of 
quantitative regulation there should be an opportunity for continuous 
representation of views of the Dominion as any such plan would vitally 
affect the major industry of the country. 


Now, after Ottawa, at which Conference British agriculture 
was ignored and much was left undone that would have 
developed our trade with our Dominions, all 
sorts of people had got going over here to 
whittle down what had been done in Canada. 
The Argentine (very powerful in the City) got Dominion 
status in our markets for meat and wheat that we could have 
bought in the Empire. Russia (strong pull politically) got 
us to buy timber that we should have bought from Canada, 
and Denmark (strong trade influences) carried off a very 
large share of our market in dairying and bacon. The 
preferences that, if they had been given at Ottawa, would 
have enabled our Dominions to supply us with what we wanted, 
were either withheld during the Conference or were too low. 
We were then still on the Free Trade tack. But the condition 
of our own agriculture became so bad that when the next 
year came we had developed the quota policy, and in such 
a way as to give a great deal of our trade to foreigners. When, 
therefore, on March 9 this year, Mr. Thomas answered the 
New Zealand questionnaire, he did so under the influence of 
the new orientation of Home policy. He said truly enough 
that . . the situation in Great Britain had now changed...” 
and he proceeded to answer the New Zealand questionnaire 
as follows :— 


“(a) You will appreciate that in the changed circumstances this 
question is a difficult one for us to answer and that the matter is one 
primarily for Dominion producers themselves. 

‘“*(b) Main advantage would no doubt be improvement of price 
and relative security of market. Clearly, however, the extent of the 
benefit would depend on the nature of the arrangement. 

“(c) Here again, no specific answer is possible. 

“* (d) In negotiations which have resulted in recent treaties with Denmark 
and other foreign countries, endeavour has been made to keep the position 
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as open as was practicable, but it is not possible to give a precise answer 
to this question, which clearly depends on the supply situation existing 
at the time of any arrangement that may be made. 

“(e) No plan would be complete which did not provide for proper 
consultation and liaison between the Dominion Governments con- 
cerned and the Government of the United Kingdom.”—(Cmd. 4557.) 
[Our italics. ] 

If Mr. Baldwin had desired to help Imperial trade and had 
taken a very little trouble to understand it before going to 
Ottawa in 1932, our delegates there would have arranged for 
the expansion of our Imperial trade in such a way as to have 
prevented such a wrong situation as has now arisen. 


In the House of Lords on April 11, Lord FitzAlan raised the 
question of the pensions of British civil servants in India, 
which are seriously jeopardized by the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of Home Rule, involving as it 
does the handing over of the management of 
finance to such Indians as can bribe themselves into power. 
These pensions are deferred pay, and as much the property 
of their recipients as the salaries from which they were 
deducted. There are some 7,000 to 8,000 pensioners living 
in England, including the widows of those who gave their 
lives to India. The pensioners of one fund, the Family 
Pension Fund, wish to have the money on which they depend 
invested in England, even if they should receive rather 
lower incomes. The others have approached the Government 
with the request for security. All the pensioners of all the 
various funds are extremely anxious as to their position when 
India is handed over to Congress wallahs. Their anxiety has 
not been lessened by the contemptuous way in which their 
inquiries as to the future were treated by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who last November wrote a letter with a most offensive para- 
graph in it insinuating that the Indian civil pensioners were 
acting as the tools of the India Defence League. They are, 
of course, people who have performed long and arduous 
public service in India, and who know that country well 
enough to know what will be the result of the White Paper. 
They do not want to starve. Lord FitzAlan paid them a 
well-deserved tribute :— 
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“‘ Has there ever been a body of men whose work is comparable to 
the work done by these men of the great Indian Civil Service, of which 
we are so intensely proud? They are men of the highest capacity, 
trained by experience of great responsibility, and that training has 
formed men of very deep and earnest character.” 

The speaker pointed out that Sir Samuel Hoare had—in his 
letter—made light of the dangers to the financial position in 
India, but Lord FitzAlan called attention to the fact that 
that country depends upon Customs duties and that these 
are shrinking. He might also have added that the administra- 
tion under British rule has been honest. As for “‘ safeguards,”’ 
he quoted the Prime Minister’s speech on Mr. Asquith’s Irish 
Home Rule Bill, April 11, 1912 :— 


“T am bound to confess that I am one of those who do not believe 
that safeguards of any certain efficiency can ever be put into an Act 
of Parliament.” 

The sequel to the Irish Treaty has recently shown that when 
unreliable people are hard up, or even merely dishonest, they 
repudiate their obligations. 


But the most important part of Lord FitzAlan’s speech was 
his quotation from Sir Arthur McWatters on Indian finance. 
Indian Finance Now Sir Arthur McWatters is an Indian 
financial expert of long standing and brilliant 
service. He has held a series of the very highest posts in 
connection with Indian revenue and finance. He has been a 
member of the Governor-General’s Council and has attended 
the Round-Table Conferences as an adviser. He has never 
publicly criticized the White Paper policy, although he has 
suggested a quite different scheme. Sir Arthur McWatters 
has said that the cost to India of carrying out the 
policy of the White Paper would be another £20,000,000 a 
year. Lord FitzAlan used these words of this eminent 
witness :— 
“T know that his reputation as a financier, and especially as an 
Indian financier, is beyond dispute. He is second to none. His 
opinion on this additional £20,000,000 cannot be ignored. I think 
that tends greatly to strengthen my argument that special protection 
should be given to future pensions. 
“The Secretary of State in this letter calls attention to the financial 
safeguards securing the financial stability of India. Sir Arthur 
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McWatters has blown those sky-high with his recent announcement. It 
is impossible to contend that the pensioners are not justified in having— 
in fact, they must have—the gravest fears as to the future security 
of their pensions.” (Official Report. Our italics.) 
And a very earnest speech was concluded by an appeal to 
Lord Halifax (Lord Irwin), formerly Viceroy and now in 
the National Government, to put this question of the pensions 
outside party politics, and to safeguard the pensioners by 
appointing a small independent committee to secure justice 
tothem. Lord Halifax answered. He seems to have suffered 
from a nightmare during his stay in India in which he could 
only see the Gandhis, Nehrus and Saprus, and this has 
obscured his vision so that he can see no British case. He 
made a speech in which it was evident that he wished the 
House of Lords to believe that the word “ safeguards ” had 
some meaning and he got behind the screen provided by the 
fact that he is on the Joint Select Committee. A blind man 
tapping his way along a pavement makes much the same 
impression on the onlooker as Lord Halifax when he deals 
with Indian matters. We are sorry for the blind man, but 
we do not accept him as a path-finder. 


THE Central Office, acting, no doubt, under orders, decreed 
some time back that Conservatives should not further debate 

their anxieties about the adoption by the 
Conservatives (Government of Mr. MacDonald’s policy of 
Indian Policy Home Rule for India. Conservative organisers 

were instructed to discourage discussion on the 
Indian question. The safety valve of debate was to be 
closed until it burst the machine. It was a foolish plan 
and very un-English. It would be wiser for Conservative 
leaders to leave the suppression of opinion to Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler, whose subjects are ready to stand it. An 
incident occurred on April 15 at a meeting of Mr. Baldwin’s 
in his constituency, Bewdley, which shows that the winds 
are changing, and that Conservatives who do not support 
Mr. MacDonald’s Indian policy will, perhaps, be more gently 
treated than formerly. What happened was this. A speaker, 
Mr. Norbury, deputed to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Bald- 
win for his speech, said (what is constantly in the minds of 
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Conservatives) that there was an intense feeling of anxiety 
in the country about the Government’s Indian policy, that 
those who are responsible should tell us where we were, 
otherwise there would be defections from the party. Mr. 
Baldwin replied, reiterating his pledge to consult his party. 
“The position at present is that the Joint Select Committee is 
considering its report. I have no knowledge of what the ultimate 
form of that report may be, nor how unanimous it may be, but that 
report will be presented and published, and I can only beg that everyone 
interested will study it and the decisions and reasons that may be given 
for them. When the report is presented the Government will then 
have to decide on the action they will take. The action they decide 
on will be put into the form of a Bill, but I do not see how it is possible 
for a Bill to be presented to Parliament before the early winter. 
“The report itself will be the subject of discussion by the National 
Union, where the party view as a whole may be debated and ascertained. 
{Our italics.] 
And the Conservative leader, who for some cause or other 
had ,become visibly more civil to the dissentients on India 
in his party, ended his speech by saying :— 
“Tam perfectly aware of the differences in our party on the White 
Paper. I am perfectly aware of the sincerity of the feeling on all sides 
with regard to those proposals. I am perfectly aware that whatever 
is proposed there will be no complete unanimity, but I would repeat 
here that so far as I am concerned I shall do all I can to prevent those 
differences of opinion being exacerbated or fomented, and I shall 
endeavour so to lead the party that when the India question is settled 
the party may be able to enter into the next fight two years hence 
united and with its fighting spirit undiminished.” (Z'imes Report.) 
This is a great advance upon other utterances of the Con- 
servative leader. He made this speech the day before the 
question of Privilege was raised. Coming events sometimes 
cast their shadows before them ! 


On April 14, the German Primate, Bishop Miiller, proposed 
an amnesty for those German clergy who were suspended 
or dismissed by his decree of January 4 for 

— _ disobedience to his orders in religious matters. * 
This decree is now declared to be no longer 

in force, and proceedings against the recalcitrant ministers 
*A witty writer in the Manchester Guardian stated that in Germany 
“There can be no rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and 


unto God the things that are God’s, but only unto Hitler the things that are 
both God’s and Cesar’s.” 
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are not to be taken, except in a few cases. The reason given 
by Bishop Miiller for this change of policy is that the basis 
of both Church and State are now settled, and past dis- 
agreements are to be forgotten. In making this sudden 
concession the Bishop builds a golden bridge for those clergy 
who are willing to surrender to Church Hitlerism. His 
volte face is said to be due to the anxiety caused by the amount 
of opposition raised and to President von Hindenburg’s 
dislike of the policy of oppressing the Evangelical Churches. 
At the time of writing it is too early to see what will be the 
result of the change-over from sternness to leniency. The 
clergy who objected to the Primate’s new laws for the Church 
did so on matters of religious doctrine ; they affirmed that 
they dare not break their Church’s laws or violate their own 
consciences, and not all of them will go over to Bishop Miiller. 
It is not thought probable that the 6,000 ministers who formed 
it will break away from the Pastor’s Emergency League 
to reinforce the Primate’s ‘“‘ yes-men,” who number about 
2,000, but it is believed that the fence-sitters, who number 
some 9,000, may be glad to become ‘“ German Christian ” 
ministers. It is probable that Herr Hitler, who was born a 
Catholic, will ultimately get his way with the German 
Protestant Churches, as they have no adherents outside 
Germany. Where he will inevitably be beaten is by the 
Roman Church, which has means of applying political pres- 
sure by the Catholics in other countries, and which has a 
trump card in the Sarre. The Catholic vote can decide the 
future of the Sarre when the plebiscite is taken next year, 
and if the Pope does not feel satisfied about the treatment 
that the Catholics will receive under Nazi rule, we may be 
sure that the Sarre Catholics will be instructed to vote 
accordingly. 


WE are happy to welcome Lord Astor as a contributor to 
these pages, all the more so because one passage of his article 
shows him to have become a firm believer in 
the virtue of high protection. Where we part 
company with him is in his attack on Lord 
Wolmer and the work of the Hops Control Board. We 
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think it is true that this Government has not made nearly 
enough use of protection, and has been far too prone to 
think that quotas can take the place of tariffs. Tariffs 
have the immense merit that they give revenue as well as 
protection ; but, in a world glutted with certain productions, 
quotas, or even prohibitions, of imports may also be necessary. 
In attacking hop control, Lord Astor is attacking a very 
successful attempt to keep our home market. The writer 
lives in a hop county, and the heartening revival of prosperity 
among the hop-farmers has been delightful to see. This is 
no doubt largely due—as Lord Astor says—to American 
demand, consequent on the suddenness with which America 
has abandoned prohibition, but American demand will not 
last. Hops in that country have now been planted, and in 
1937 the U.S.A. will be independent of British hops. To 
the onlooker it seems wise of the Hops Board to have refused 
to allow the indiscriminate planting of hops here, because of 
the good 1933 prices, seeing that our hops take one year more 
than American hops to come to maturity. It is tiresome, 
no doubt, for the people who would like to plant speculatively, 
but it is better that these people should be irked than that 
the entire industry should be crippled, as might easily be 
the case if there was no power of control, and the old pendulum 
between high prices and low prices continued. What Lord 
Astor does not tell us is that when the British consumption 
has increased by 10 per cent. more planting will be allowed. 
This new planting depends entirely on the consumption of 
that wholesome beverage beer, hops having no by-product 
at all. We hope that Lord Astor will use his influence to get 
the beer tax, which is still far too high, lowered. 


THE King of the Hejaz, Ibn Saud, has had a brief and success- 
ful war against the Imam of Yemen in South-West Arabia. 
: The latter was accused of trespass into Nejran, 

ow m his advance guards have been defeated by 
Hejaz troops, he has asked for a truce, and has 

undertaken to evacuate the territory he had occupied. One 
portent has accompanied this military skirmishing. Our 
press and other pundits have not mentioned the League of 
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Nations, and up to the time of writing no meetings have been 
summoned by the League of Nations Union to pass resolu- 
tions of the usual kind. This last little ‘‘ war ”’ coincided with 
a meeting of the League of Nations Union in the City of 
London, at which speeches bleated (it is the only word) not 
about stopping war but about the terrible consequences of 
stopping the League. Lord Lytton went so far as to use the 
expression 8.0.8. (save the League). What shows an even 
further stage in progress, The Times, in commenting, on 
April 16, on the fighting between the King of the Hejaz and 
the Imam of the Yemen, used words of plain and simple 
actuality. 


. . . Nejran in hostile hands might be a source of rebellion and 
unrest in the Wahabi kingdom. A Wahabi victory on the inland side 
of the mountains would remove this danger, and would threaten the 
heart of the Imam’s realm. A victory on the coast might bring the 
Wahabis down to Hodeida and cut off the Zeidi State from its Red Sea 
port, and the trade which enriches its ruler. 

“In these circumstances it is not surprising that the Imam has 
asked for an armistice on the ground that he has already ordered his 
troops to evacuate Nejran. It certainly looks as if he mistook Ibn 
Saud’s patience for timidity, and is now paying for his sharp practice 
in military reverses. The well-meant efforts of prominent persons in 
Egypt and other Moslem countries to act as mediators and his own appeal 
are only likely to succeed if he can convince the Wahabi King that he is 
not merely trying to gain enough time to reinforce his outposts. [Our italics]. 

This is plain speaking and useful advice. A little of such 

commonsense applied—say to disarmament—would be im- 

mensely helpful. 


WE are only just beginning to understand the change wrought 
all over the world by the expulsion of large numbers of middle- 
class Jews from Germany. No history of this 
exodus can yet be written, but we know that 
within the space of a year some tens of thous- 
ands of Jews have been driven from their homes, and that 
in the case of many, their fortunes have been confiscated ; 
since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes history has seen 
nothing like it. This exodus brings difficulties and dangers 
to other countries. Faced with the alternative of handing 
these people back to a government certain to maltreat them, 
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Germany’s neighbours have allowed them to pour into already 
crowded labour markets. France is overwhelmed with people 
she cannot absorb, the refugees prefer Germany to France and 
are homesick and dissatisfied with the improvised arrange- 
ments made for them. The problem, therefore, of what to do 
with them is considerable. One solution is to send as many as 
can be accommodated to Palestine. Jews are moving into 
that country steadily. It is believed that from last April, 
when they began to leave Germany in large numbers, about 
1,000 Jews entered Palestine during every month of 1933. 
Some 3,000 of these have been able to remove property from 
Germany to the full amount of what the German Government 
permits them to retain (£1,000). A correspondent writes 
from Palestine to say that the banks in that country hold 
£11 million on deposit, and he writes to call attention to 
the prosperity that is accruing to that country from the influx 
of Jews and their money. There is, however, another aspect 
of this affair. Palestine may become prosperous, it may have 
manufactures and “ exploit” the Dead Sea, it may submerge 
the Sea of Galilee in order to get electrical power, but who, 
when it becomes rich and worth plundering, will protect it ? 
It would be thoroughly worth our while to do so, seeing its 
geographical position, but we have first of all to protect 
England, and we have not at present the means of doing 
even this. Palestine is not very far from the territories of 
the warlike King of the Hejaz, Ibn Saud. He would not take 
on a great power, but he might easily consider levying tribute 
from Palestine unless the people of that country decide to 
arm themselves sufficiently to repel invaders. 


A RECENT letter in The Times, signed Middle Aged Woman, 
showed that some of our countrymen and women believe 
False Dawn that you have only to ignore the possibility 

of tragedy to prevent its recurrence. The 
writer asked her compatriots not to mention the words 
‘““ when the next war comes,” because by mentioning them 
we should encourage the idea that war was likely. She 
wrote with obvious emotion of herself and those like her. 
‘We whose young sons and young husbands left us never 
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to return.” She spoke of the words she objected to as “a 
crime against the young, a betrayal of those . . . who, with 
the words ‘ war to end war’ resounding in their ears, left 
England never to return.” If anyone believed, which seems 
doubtful, that there would be “‘ no more war ” after 1914-1918 
they were profoundly misled, and if any such now exist they 
are inexcusable. What we had to do during the awful years 
that the War lasted was not to delude ourselves with phrases, 
but to beat the enemy, and by defeating them to prevent 
the invasion and spoliation of our country and the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire and the trade by which we live. 
Our men fought primarily to save their country from the 
dreadful atrocities inflicted upon Belgium and France by 
German savagery, and most of them, or at any rate the 
educated ones, knew this. The writer knows other sorts of 
English women than the writer of this letter; for instance, 
those who, having lost their sons or husbands in the course 
of this titanic struggle, can say, as one such bereaved mother 
always does say to herself every time she sees a comfortable 
homestead, a holiday crowd, a factory at work, or a group of 
happy children: ‘‘ My boy saved these people.” There is 
surely a measure of moral weakness in thinking that every- 
thing that occurs to one, or even to one’s generation, is so 
very exceptional and so very different to what has happened 
to others. Our menfolk went to fight to preserve their 
country, as their great-grandfathers went to Spain 130 and 
Belgium 120 years ago. More of them went this last time 
because the menace was far greater. The Middle Aged Woman 
was at once supported by the usual pacifist letter-writers who 
clothed themselves in the mantle of religious language. 


Ir is held by some students of these matters that the ostrich 
who first thought of hiding its head in the sand when in 

. danger derived this happy notion from a 
we eae British pacifist. Not, it should be understood, 
from the anti-National Gott Strafe England pacifist, but from 
the “Don’t let us mention undesirable matters’ and the 
“Church of Christ can never again be anything but antagon- 
istic to war or preparations for war ’’ type of pacifist. Indeed, 
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this last sentence is culled from a letter in support of the 
Middle Aged Woman’s appeal for no more mention of the next 
war. It is signed by ‘“‘ General’? Edward Higgins of the 
Salvation Army, and it is a perfect example of a well- 
intentioned ostrichism. It is an appeal to the Christian 
Churches to “ mobilize their forces and . . . express . . . the 
passionate conviction... that war is immoral, anti- 
Christian, dehumanizing, etc.” But the point of the whole 
matter is not whether the Churches think war a bad thing, 
but what the nation attacked is to do? The influence of 
the Salvation Army and the Churches it may mobilize for 
public demonstration in Great Britain will not weigh outside 
the English-speaking countries. We have seen that the 
appeals of the Anglican bishops for the German Protestants 
have been about as useful to them as so much waste paper 
in Germany. What do our clerical and other pacifists mean 
todo? Pass resolutions at the Albert Hall? They will not 
stop an invading army, nor make an iota of difference to 
the terms imposed upon the vanquished. If we had lost the 
War the Germans would have left us our eyes to weep with, 
nothing more, and if this is doubted we may refer to the 
terms imposed upon the Roumanians when that country was 
driven to making peace with Germany in 1918. 


How is it proposed to stop wars? The whole League of 
Nations has not succeeded in even stopping the war between 
Uruguay and Paraguay. China has been in a 
state of civil war for years. Our pacifists 
do not appear to mind this, and indeed it would not matter 
if they did. No one in China would listen to them unless 
England once more had a navy and the Chinese were con- 
vinced that we meant to use it. But “ General” Higgins 
ends his letter with a phrase that appears to mean that 
England is to avoid war. ‘“... It is in the power of the 
Christian Churches of this land to make another war in which 
our country would be a participant impossible.” Does that 
mean that we are prepared to give a predatory enemy all 
he wants without defending either the subject races under 
our protection or our own? And how far would he go? 


A Truce to Folly 
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Would he be prepared to allow German rule in this 
country, with its insistence on governing Church matters ? 
If not, at what stage would he be prepared to fight, 
and if he would not allow preparation for fighting, 
what would be the use of his last-minute efforts ? Another 
letter in support of the Middle Aged Woman was written 
by the Dean of Rochester. This eminent cleric com- 
mits himself to the statement that ‘‘ The overwhelming 
majority of the population of every civilized country shares 
the conviction that war is ‘immoral, anti-Christian, and 
dehumanizing.’ ’’ Either he does not read the papers or he 
places Italy, Germany and Japan in the uncivilized category. 
The Germans may be uncivilized, but they are there, 65 
millions of them. What is the Dean going to do about it ? 


WHEN, at the age of 81, the Rt. Hon. J. 8. Sandars died on 
March 31, a very remarkable man passed away. He was a 
‘ieee man whose influence for many years was very 

ee great in political life behind the scenes, first 
as private secretary to Sir Henry Matthews, and then for 
ten memorable years, 1895-1905, to Mr., afterwards Lord, 
Balfour. Mr. Sandars’ ability and high principles, his strong 
character and steady political outlook, greatly affected his 
chief to whom, during Mr. Balfour’s premiership, he stood 
in a far closer relationship than the nominal position would 
have suggested. He constantly corrected Mr. Balfour’s easy- 
going sophism by the intransigence of his own Conservative 
views, for he was a strong and high-principled Tory, and he 
had no use at all for the sort of Conservatism which seeks 
perpetual compromise with those of totally opposite aims. 
To The National Review the loss caused by Mr. Sandars’ death 
is a great one. He wrote constantly in these pages, always 
anonymously, save for his article on Mr. L. J. Maxse in 
February last year. He wrote chiefly on politics, being 
in entire sympathy with the outlook of this Review, but he 
was also a great racing expert, and we had many delightful 
articles from his pen on this subject. His political acumen 
and his ripe scholarship will be missed by all who knew him. 
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HOME DEFENCES 


OnE often hears it asserted that the next war will be fought 
in the air, though few people can be so simple-minded as to 
believe that great and decisive battles will take place between 
opposing air forces. That the next war to a greater or less 
extent may be fought from the air is obviously a more accurate 
statement, and is one we must consider in determining the 
strength and nature of our Defence services. Does it mean 
that we should treat the Army merely as a police force, relieve 
the Navy of some part of its present responsibilities, and 
concentrate on the development of air power? If not, what 
are the factors affecting the compromise we should adopt in 
fixing the relative strength of our defence services? To 
arrive at any reasonable conclusion, we must consider not 
only the dangers to which we ourselves are exposed, but those 
which threaten countries with whose interests our own are 
vitally concerned, and, perhaps even more, to what dangers 
our potential enemies are also exposed. We are told that, in 
consequence of the air menace, we no longer inhabit an 
island, but Continental nations must envy us the degree of 
insularity we still possess. We at least remain secure from 
invasion, still the chief cause of anxiety to Continental nations, 
although they have as much reason to fear the air menace as 
we have—in some respects even more, owing to the number 
of directions from which they are exposed to air attack, and 
also because air attack may seriously disturb their defence 
measures, designed to resist invasion. 

To take stock of our position as regards home defence 
and armed intervention in Europe. Our immunity from 
invasion, with the advent of the Air Force, is more assured 
than ever, and this gives the Navy greater liberty in its task 
of protecting our sea communications, and in interrupting 
those of the enemy, or in bringing him to action. So far we 
gain. Our Army, too, has lost none of its strategic liberty. 
There never has been, in modern times, a question of sending 
our Army to fight in Europe unless we have an ally who can 
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give us ports for disembarkation and room to deploy—and 
landing an army of any size in face of opposition has become 
more than ever impracticable where the enemy possess an 
air force and road communications facilitating rapid concen- 
tration by motor transport. But to assist an ally, our 
Army and Air Force can still intervene in Europe, and the 
Navy can assure their passage and communications. These 
conditions in themselves imply no reason for changing the 
weight we assign to our three defence services, but it has 
been suggested that, as we do not require a highly organised 
army for home defence, and could assist an ally by naval and 
air action, it is no longer necessary to train or equip our 
Expeditionary Force with a view to the possibility of its being 
called on to fight against a first-class European army. That 
we should, therefore, economise on our Home Army and devote 
the savings to strengthening our Air Force as the best means 
of protecting us from air attack. 

While Germany was disarmed there was some excuse for 
neglecting our Expeditionary Force ; for even if, under the 
Locarno Treaty, we had been called on to intervene in Europe, 
it is improbable, with other means of exerting pressure avail- 
able, that we should have sent an army to fight on the Rhine; 
and our own security was not in danger. But with the pros- 
pect of re-armament in Europe, the Expeditionary Force 
becomes not only a factor of value in maintaining European 
equilibrium, it is, on account of the air menace, essential to 
our security. We all know that war with either France 
or Germany would expose us to air attack; but we must 
also realise that the nature of the forces designed to meet 
danger from the one direction would differ widely from what 
would be required in the other case. 

Those who demand that the Air Force should take pre- 
cedence in our defence organisation tend to use France, on 
account of her geographical position, as the yard-stick by 
which we should measure our defence structure. Using that 
yard-stick, it is not difficult to prove that the Army should 
occupy a subsidiary position. But surely, except on geographi- 
cal grounds, we have every reason for rejecting France as a 
yard-stick, Her interests march with ours to an extent that 
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makes war with her almost unthinkable. Moreover, even if one 
admits the possibility of armed conflict with France, the war 
could be conducted without ruthless air attack, a form of 
warfare repugnant to civilised nations, a bar to post-war 
reconciliation, and mutually destructive. 

If, on the other hand, we accept the possibility of war with 
Germany as the basis of our defence structure there are essen- 
tial differences in the problem. In the present condition of 
her navy, ruthless air warfare is the only means by which 
Germany could cause us serious damage. 

But so long as she has to act from within her present 
frontiers, such damage could hardly be of a decisive character. 
Distance greatly diminishes the intensity of any attack she 
could launch. Moreover, our own air force could carry out 
reprisals on Western Germany, and the pressure exercised 
by our Navy would be intolerable if long maintained. The 
real danger that confronts us is that Germany would use her 
armies to shorten the range of air action by overrunning 
Holland and Belgium. Once in possession of those countries, 
the intensity of her air attack could be immensely increased, 
and she would be in a better position to protect her own 
country from reprisals. We guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium, and fought in 1914 to maintain our guarantee in 
order to prevent the Belgian coast line falling into the hands 
of a great naval power. It is now even more important that 
Belgium should not fall into the hands of a great air power. 
In the one case, mere temporary possession was not of vital 
consequence, in the other it would be. 

Here, then, I hold we have the real reason why our 
Expeditionary Force cannot be neglected, and why the Air 
Force is no substitute for it. An air force by itself cannot 
stop an invading army. For purely military operations, it 
requires the co-operation of ground forces, and we could 
hardly expect Belgium again to sacrifice herself unless we 
were prepared to give her every form of assistance. What 
applies to Belgium applies also to Holland. She narrowly 
escaped invasion in 1914, and as a stepping-stone to an air 
attack on us, her territory would be as valuable to Germany 
as that of Belgium. We may make resolutions never again to 
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be drawn into sending an army to fight on the Continent of 
Europe, but before we commit ourselves to that policy, the 
question of air defence demands consideration. Can we 
accept the risk of Germany closing the range of air attack 
while we ourselves remain at extreme range ? On the other 
hand, if we assist Belgium and Holland in repelling invasion, 
we keep Germany to long-range action, and at the same 
time, close the range of our own air counter-attack. For 
defence purposes, our strategic frontier used to be the coast- 
line of Europe. The air menace has shifted that frontier 
well into the heart of Belgium and Holland, where only an 
army can defend it. 

Fortunately for us, France is also interested in the security 
of Belgium, though rather for protection against invasion 
than on account of the air menace. That fact may justify 
our keeping our Expeditionary Force at a moderate strength, 
but certainly not its abolition. As a last word, may I beg 
readers to realise the extent to which each service forms a 
complement in a well-balanced scheme of defence. There is 
no question of an attempt to be strong everywhere, resulting 
in weakness everywhere, but of ensuring that all three services 
co-operate effectively to the same end. 

C. W. Gwynn. 
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IT is no exaggeration to say that if the policy of benevolent 
non-intervention and patient conciliation, adopted towards 
China by the Powers signatory to the Washington Treaties 
in 1922, has not been revoked or seriously modified since 
that date, its persistence must in large measure be ascribed 
to the fact that the American State Department and, in its 
train, the British Foreign Office, have continually ignored all 
facts and opinions calculated to invalidate the faith which 
originally inspired that policy. Nothing has been allowed 
to disturb the orthodox official vision of a united China, to 
be wisely and orderly governed on western lines by the 
modern-type officials of the Kuomintang régime. This 
avoidance of uncomfortable facts has been deliberately 
pursued, as a matter of common policy, in both countries, in 
deference and adherence to the “ self-denying ordinances ” 
of the Washington agreements; but the fact remains, and 
is rapidly becoming manifest to most observers, that if the 
British and American Governments had seen fit, at any 
time after the Southern Kuomintang’s alliance with Moscow 
in 1925, to make public the information supplied by their 
diplomatic and Consular representatives in China, concerning 
the real objectives of the so-called Nationalist movement, it 
would have been impossible to persist in the deluded belief 
that this movement represents a genuine awakening of national 
consciousness in the Chinese masses, and definitely patriotic 
purposes in their rulers, the educated class. But the State 
Department persisted in maintaining a policy of silence and 
Downing Street, faithfully conforming to its Treaty engage- 
ments, declined with equal obstinacy to face the many 
unpleasant facts of the situation. These, with each passing 
year, have demonstrated the increasing, and now urgent, 
need for some form of helpful intervention which shall put an 
end to the chaos of misrule in China. 

It has frequently been observed that in England, as in 
America, the delusive vision of a new China, rapidly pro- 
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gressing towards unity and stability of government by virtue 
of western ideas and institutions, has been upheld, against a 
steadily increasing weight of evidence, partly as the result 
of the misguided optimism of the missionary societies’ home 
boards, and partly because of the influential part played in 
politics since the war by “ forward-looking Liberals,’’ pro- 
fessors and racial-equality theorists. Thanks to these in. 
fluences, the Vision has survived many rude shocks. The 
most notable occurred seven years ago, when, just after Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had proclaimed his unswerving faith in 
the good intentions of the Nanking Nationalists, in his 
Memorandum of December, 1926, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was suddenly compelled to recognize the difference between 
theory and practice, by despatching a strong garrison to 
Shanghai, to defend the International Settlement against 
the menace of the triumphant Nationalist forces. Since then, 
apologists for the Kuomintang faction, as rulers of China, 
and those who believe in the efficacy of westernization as a 
remedy for the ills which afflict that harassed country, have 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain their position. 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, Sir Frederic Whyte, and other prominent 
exponents of the “ F.O. School of Thought,” have written 
books, in which the true faith of that school has been brought 
up to date and modified to meet the unpleasant facts of the 
situation. Mr. Curtis, admitting these facts, recognizes the 
deplorable condition to which the Chinese people have been 
brought by continued misrule; but he remains unshaken 
in his belief that there was “ real promise in the Nationalist 
Government recognized in 1928,” and that ‘‘ Chiang Kai-shek 
and T. V. Soong are unquestionably the ablest leaders in 
China.” Their failure to establish a competent administra- 
tion, he is pleased to ascribe to the fact that the Powers have 
refused to transfer their Legations from Peking to Nanking, 
and the sovereign remedy which he favours is that the British 
Government should send, as Minister to China, a specially 
selected public man of wide experience, his belief being that 
the constant presence of such a superman “ would have 
changed the atmosphere of Nanking and helped it to pass 
from medieval to modern ideas.” The Secretariat of the 
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League of Nations (another strong supporter of the Vision) 
sorely chastened after its humiliating experiences in the 
matter of Manchuria, has considerably modified its optimism 
with regard to the beneficent results of western learning for 
Orientals, but still clings pathetically to its belief in the 
sincerity of the Nanking Government’s good intentions and 
in the possibility of its restoring law, order and sound finances, 
with the help of Sir Arthur Salter and other Geneva experts. 
Finally, the Institute of Pacific Relations, most prominent of 
all expounders of the Vision, is preparing to consider and 
initiate new solutions of the China problem at its next biennial 
Conference in 1935. 

Nevertheless, there are indications in high quarters that, 
in the domain of high politics, faith in the “‘ devoted band of 
statesmen at Nanking” (to use Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
phrase) is not what it once was. An uneasy feeling prevails 
in these quarters, that the Kuomintang is a forlorn hope. 
Sir Frederic Whyte no longer aspires to be Nanking’s political 
adviser and Mr. Curtis has diverted his activities from the 
“ capital question of China” to that of Africa. In America, 
it is significant to note, the editorship of ‘‘ Pacific Relations ” 
has lately been entrusted to Mr. Owen Lattimore, a scienti- 
fically-minded sociologist, whose sympathetic knowledge of 
things Chinese has never been subject to sentimental illusions. 

Truth, in the long run, will out. Even with the best of 
intentions, it is not possible that all the people should be 
fooled all the time. The Washington policy, that house of 
hopes built upon sands of delusion, has enjoyed a fair field 
and more than its due share of favour. But the Treaties 
which embody it will expire in 1936 and there is every ground 
for believing that, when the Powers meet in Conference next 
year to consider once more the vexed problems of the Far 
East, it will no longer be possible, even in America, for the 
propagandists of the Kuomintang and their friends to confuse 
and obscure the main issues, as was done in 1921. After 
twenty-two years of soi-disant Republicanism, it is now the 
world’s common knowledge that the government of China 
is in the hands of a number of political groups and factions, 
which rule by force and terrorism of arms ; that the dominant 
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motive behind their rule is personal and family enrichment, 
and that the general condition of the country affords no 
prospect of any permanent relief for the sorely afflicted 
common people. Everything in the situation tends, in fact, 
to vindicate the grounds upon which Japan defended at 
Geneva her course of action in Manchuria, to prove that 
China is not an organized State within the terms of the League 
Covenant, and therefore to refute the Lytton Commission’s 
recorded opinion that the condition of present-day China, as 
compared with that of 1922, indicates ‘“ progress.” It is 
surely not without significance that The Times’ own corre- 
spondent in China in recent articles (February 8th and 9th) 
has bluntly asserted that, in the direction of unity and recon- 
struction, no progress has been made, that China has every 
reason to be dissatisfied with those who claim to rule over 
her, and that the Nanking Government has been a failure, 
“not because it has failed to deal with a variety of difficult 
circumstances, but because it has frittered away its resources 
and shown little ability to handle men or political and other 
problems.” A comparison of the general tenor of these 
frankly pessimistic articles, with those which Sir Frederic 
Whyte contributed to The Times six years ago, in eulogy and 
defence of the Nationalist Government, would appear to 
indicate that the truth of the matter, all too long obscured, 
is at last beginning to penetrate into the high places of our 
political Intelligentsia. 

In the United States (upon which country the adoption 
of a sound reconstructive policy in China ultimately depends) 
the process of enlightenment has recently been assisted by 
the publication of a book entitled “‘ Ways that are Dark,” 
in which the actual condition of affairs is described with 
almost brutal directness. Its author, Mr. Ralph Townsend, 
was until last year a member of the U.S. Consular service ; 
his work summarizes his official experiences in dealing with 
Chinese officials, chiefly at Shanghai and Foochow, and his 
conclusions with regard to the manner in which present-day 
China is governed under the Kuomintang. The result of his 
“honest attempt to present the facts as they are, however 
unpleasant,” gives a terrible picture of the pitiful plight to 
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which the masses have been reduced; in his own words, 
“a scene of misery vast beyond the dimensions of human 
pity.” His manner of writing is breezily journalistic and at 
times somewhat discursive, but his powers of observation 
are not to be denied and he has used them to good purpose. 
His trenchant indictment of the powers that be, is occasionally 
marred by statements which are manifestly too sweeping to 
be just, and in his eagerness to denounce the unfortunate 
results of America’s “ traditional sentimentality towards 
China,” he is apt to stress the defects and to overlook the 
qualities that were bred in the bone of homo sapiens sinensis 
before ever the West made contact with Cathay. The 
general accuracy of his conclusions is, however, incontestable 
and his work should prove a useful corrective to the senti- 
mental delusions and enthusiasms which have so grievously 
misled British and American policy in regard to China for 
the last twenty years. 

J. O. P. Buanp. 
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FARMING OR FOOD CONTROL ? 


A to Lorp WoLMER* 


On occasions I mount the temperance platform. Lord Wolmer 
is usually on the opposite side. Yet now I am the brewers’ 
champion against him. This change of rdle proves, at all 
events, that in opposing the Hops Scheme I am unbiased. 
If I mention Lord Wolmer’s name, it is not because of ill will, 
but because he has entered the arena as the protagonist of 
control. I am for “ Farming”; he for ‘“ Food Control.” 
The Hops Amendment Scheme now before Parliament illus- 
trates the latter. 

Before examining it let me summarize events. During 
the war hops, like many other commodities, were controlled. 
This continued until 1925, being then succeeded by voluntary 
co-operative control until 1928. That the industry had been 
decidedly profitable, though speculative, is evidenced by 
increased acreage. After 1929 there was no organization, 
and prices fell, due to over-supply, largely the sequel of the 
dislocation caused by control. Requests were made by the 
former Hop Controller and others to reduce acreage. By 
1932 the situation was adjusting itself. Acreage had been 
reduced by 30 per cent. ; stocks had been nearly liquidated ; 
repeal of Prohibition was imminent ; prices were almost bound 
to rise, scheme or no scheme. It is important to note this, 
for Lord Wolmer, in an article published in The National 
Review a year ago, wrongly claimed that the improvement in 
1932 prices was mainly due to the Hops Scheme. 

In March, 1932, a draft marketing scheme was submitted 
to a public enquiry. Probably because of criticisms by hop 
growers at this enquiry, one objectionable feature, namely, 
a proposal to allot production quotas to individual growers, 
was dropped. This is a surmise, for what the view of the 
chairman of the enquiry may have been is unknown, these 
reports having been treated by the Minister as secret, so that 
the public have no means of knowing what objections have 
* Lord Wolmer’s article appeared in The National Review, March, 1933. 
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been upheld or overruled, nor whether the Minister acts upon 
any advice tendered him by the chairman. 

This was the first scheme for any commodity under the 
Marketing Act of 1931. It was admittedly experimental. 
Now, when a public body tries an experiment, conditions 
should be such that any result achieved may be of value in 
guiding that authority when dealing with other commodities. 
Hops do not satisfy this test. They will keep after processing 
without serious deterioration; they have a very limited 
market ; they are grown by only a small number of farmers ; 
their production is localized; and it requires considerable 
capital to start. So even if success were achieved, this would 
not justify our applying a similar scheme to perishable pro- 
ducts, like fruit or meat, or where conditions differ. At the 
invitation of leading hopgrowers, I moved the rejection of 
the Hops Scheme in the House of Lords, being supported by 
two ex-Ministers of Agriculture, Lords Ermle and Moyne. 
The Government, however, whipped up sufficient votes to 
beat us by a small majority, and so in 1932 the first Scheme 
became law. 

A Hops Board was set up and disposed of all the 1932 
crop. They fixed the price at £8 5s. per cwt. This was a 
reasonable figure, being recognized as a “ cost plus fair profit ”’ 
price. Successful growers have said publicly that £8 yields 
a good profit. It has also been stated that the cost on the 
more efficient farms ranges from £6 to £8. Sir R. Mitchell 
Banks, at the enquiry, claimed that ‘during the period 
when English Hopgrowers, Ltd. (7.e., the voluntary control) 
was functioning, the average price to the grower was £7 16s.” 
Lord Wolmer, in his National Review article, expressed satis- 
faction with the financial result of £8 5s., and local papers in 
hop districts commented favourably upon it. 

Though £8 5s. was remunerative, it was not high enough 
to tempt fruit growers to plough up their gooseberries and 
strawberries, and become hopgrowers. All seemed well. Then 
came the repeal of Prohibition, and the world price soared. 
Bang went the “ cost plus fair profit’ basis! Bang went all 
professions that Marketing Schemes were intended to even 
out prices and prevent big fluctuations ! The Board fixed the 
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price of the 1933 crop at £15, yielding a profit of about 100 
per cent.—or an average profit (free of income-tax) of £1,554 
per grower—and of nearly £96 per acre. It is true that owing 
to world scarcity and their hold on the market, the Board 
might have charged £20. But the fact that the Board did not 
make 150 per cent. profit does not justify their using statutory 
powers to make 100 per cent. profit. Then, having tasted 
blood, they wanted more, and apparently intended again in 
1934 to go well above the “fair profit’ basis. But they 
realized that at these enhanced prices there would be an 
influx of men to share such prospective profits, and that 
over-production would wreck their price. 

These were the events which preceded the Second or 
Amending Scheme now before Parliament, in which it is 
proposed to use for the first time certain extreme, permissive 
powers in the 1933 Act. The first Marketing Act of 1931 in 
essence sought to encourage co-operative marketing. It 
contained powers for determining the quality and grades of 
produce sold by farmers. It was a measure designed to 
increase the efficiency of agricultural marketing, and to give 
farmers greater bargaining power. The second Marketing 
Act of 1933 brought in entirely new principles, including the 
power to restrict production, and to determine the quantity, 
or quota, which a farmer might sell by reference to his output 
at some previous time. These powers have not yet been 
used. If utilized, they would lead to the stereotyping of 
farming, and the stabilisation of present methods, bad as 
well as good. This nullifies the only practical guarantees to 
consumers or taxpayers that the granting of special protection 
and facilities to agriculture shall not be accompanied by 
inefficiency. It was not the farmers who had asked for these 
powers. They wanted protection against excessive competi- 
tion from overseas producers. They did not ask for the aboli- 
tion of all domestic competition. When these Acts were 
passed, Parliament did not realize how far they went. I 
know nothing of the details of cotton or coal where quota 
proposals are being debated. But I do know something about 
the land, and that agriculture differs from industry in essential 
features. 
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The second, or Amending Hops Scheme, would create a 
precedent with far-reaching repercussions. All competition 
would cease within the industry. The Hops Board could 
refuse to admit any newcomer, however efficient or endowed 
with the capital so sadly lacking in farming. He might, as the 
result of some scientific discovery, whether in plant-breeding, 
manuring, or methods of cultivation, be in a position to do for 
hops what has been done for wheat or grass. He might, 
through research, have discovered some more suitable soil or 
climate. The scheme, if passed, would permit existing vested 
interests to veto his using his brains or his land for hop- 
growing. The greater his prospective improvement, the more 
reluctant would be the “ ring ” to allow him to disturb their 
soft monopoly. 

The results must be worse than Soviet planning. Under 
Communism the State can select the best lands, best methods, 
best men. The Russians are ruthless in dismissing failures, 
though they have not proved that their system gives better 
results than those obtained under capitalism, with its reward 
of initiative. Lord Wolmer’s Hops Scheme forbids competi- 
tion, prevents initiative, and does not allow the free planning 
which theoretically exists in Russia. Experience teaches that 
new men often bring with them new methods, or at least 
improvements on the old ones, and that a ring can always 
extort excessive prices for inferior articles. The Scheme would 
deprive the “ring” of incentive to bring themselves up to 
date. 

There are farms and situations where hops might be 
produced profitably and more cheaply by new and possibly 
better-trained men equipped with modern plant. But the 
Scheme puts invention and originality at a discount. Many 
men, even sons of well-known growers, brought up to hop 
cultivation from boyhood, would be unable even to get a 
footing in the industry in which they had been trained. 
They would have to wait for their fathers’ demise until their 
best years were over. Or they would be driven into some 
other branch of agriculture where they had no special training, 
unless Lord Wolmer had already succeeded in barring new 
entrants there also. One of the worst features of this proposed 
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system is that there would be no inducement to new men 
to study cultivation, as they would never know how long 
they might have to wait to get a quota, or if they ever would 
get one. Is ‘‘ Wait for Daddy to die” to be the inspiring 
motto for Youth—Youth to which political leaders make 
such constant appeals ? 

But the vice goes deeper. The Scheme would stop com- 
petition even between members of the ring, an unchangeable 
“basic quota” (the average of his yield between 1928-32) 
being allotted to every grower registered in 1933. The follow- 
ing illustrates how this would create injustices. Mr. W. F. 
Fisher, of Northiam, has informed me that as a result of appeals 
by the Controller and others he reduced his output, and in 
1928 had only 12 acres under hops. He then grubbed some 
old and diseased plants, which left him with five acres. Con- 
sequently he has to-day a garden in size much below an 
economic unit. The Scheme would prevent his regaining his 
balance. On the other hand, Lord Wolmer stated at the 
enquiry that once he grew 100 acres, that now he has 57, that 
in 1930 he grubbed, but in 1931 he increased his acreage by 
20 acres. However much Mr. Fisher exerts himself, he cannot 
improve his quota. It is fixed for the duration of the Scheme. 
But Lord Wolmer, just because he increased his hop garden 
by 20 acres, is by comparison in a better situation. He can 
be competent or incompetent, industrious or indolent—his 
quota stands. If another period, say 1926-30, had been 
adopted, their relative positions might have been entirely 
different. Mere luck, not skill, is hardly a businesslike basis 
for settling the fate of members of any industry, or obtaining 
maximum excellence. I have given actual names, because 
when writing to The Times showing how unfairly the Scheme 
would operate for landowners I used letters, but the illus- 
tration was challenged as hypothetical. This leads me to the 
next point, the unfair way in which land values would be 
affected. Let me quote from my letter to The Times : 

“Imagine three similar farms. Farm ‘A’ was bought 
as a hop farm for £7,500 but subsequently grubbed. Its 
value may now be £3,000. ‘ B’ has never been under hops, 
and is also worth £3,000. ‘C’ being a hop farm is worth 
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£7,500. If the Amending Hops Scheme passes, the owner 
of ‘A’ could be prevented from recouping himself (by going 
back into hops) for his lost capital value of £4,500. ‘ B’s’ 
value remains £3,000; whereas the capital value of ‘C’ 
(based on last season’s profits) might rise intrinsically to 
anything over £20,000!’ The Scheme would be manifestly 
unfair to owners of land not now under hops or who have 
largely reduced their acreages. Such results must add weight to 
the case for land nationalization. The claim that the State 
rather than selected landowners should get the increments 
would be strengthened. 

This brings me to an important principle affecting all 
industry. If vested rights to produce or sell are to be taken 
from some and given to others the question of compensation 
must be faced. Tithe, purchase price and other charges 
are evidence of a moral right to produce. If men are deprived 
of such rights they are entitled to relief from these charges, 
as well as compensation for depreciation in values. Why 
should the owner of Farm ‘ A’ in Kent not only be deprived 
of £4,500 of his capital but also have to continue paying £1 
per acre (his actual figure) in tithe ? And, on the other hand, 
why should the owner of a hop garden on poor Hampshire 
soil with a big quota which endows him with a huge increment 
in land value, be allowed to continue paying a small tithe of 
a few shillings ? Those interested in Queen Anne’s Bounty 
must realise that their property is imperilled. 

There is yet another menace to farming in these schemes 
which guarantee profits. For years farmers have not been 
forced to pay income tax, having the option of making 
returns under Schedule D instead of Schedule B. This 
concession enabled hopgrowers (who already pay no rates) 
to avoid paying a total of £405,000 in income tax (excluding 
surtax) last year. In other words, an average of £388 income 
tax per man was lost to the Treasury. Will over-taxed 
voters and manufacturers or harassed Chancellors of the 
Exchequer continue this privilege to farmers when they 
discover that the Marketing Act can be manipulated to 
guarantee against loss and at times make gigantic profits ? 
But after all if the use of these special powers were limited 
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to a small industry like hops, most of us might not bother to 
oppose it. We are fighting a dangerous precedent. The 
Schemers wish to apply similar controls to other branches 
of farming. Even if they desired to differentiate in their 
treatment of commodities they could not equitably deny to 
other owners of land or to other farmers the privileges they 
seek for themselves. The Bacon Board are already asking 
for very similar restrictions. They want to shut out new- 
comers from curing bacon ; to reserve any increased produc- 
tion of British pigs for existing curers, whether efficient or 
inefficient. The British pig producer has not obtained the 
full benefits of the exclusion of Danish bacon partly because 
British curers are not turning out the right type of bacon. 
Will the further elimination of competition improve this 
weakness ? Supply and demand would be constantly upset 
if farmers were formed into rings and given quotas. 

Take fruits. Supplies of cherries and apples are often 
wiped out by frost, drought, pest or gales in some areas, 
whilst other districts, even within the same county, have 
bumper crops. Expected quotas would be upset. But 
demand often varies unexpectedly, too. Big fruit growers 
tell me that hot, cold or wet weather switches consumers on 
or off varieties of fruit in a day or two. 

Take dairying. What farmer has not had his herbage, 
and so his milk supply, altered by rain with a flush of grass, 
or by drought with parched pastures? I should like to put 
red tape bureaucrats who want to quota each farmer in 
charge of a herd when abortion or Johnes’ disease or udder 
trouble or reacting cows upset calculations. 

When shortcomings occur under Capitalism people 
grumble, but when these happen under a system of Statutory 
Control the Government is blamed, and, as we have seen, 
plunges about clumsily and expensively in efforts to do what 
ordinary business people daily perform rapidly and cheaply. 
British agriculture has advanced because of the permitted 
shift of production from area to area and because farmers 
have been allowed to change over freely from one branch to 
another. Thereby they have kept pace with inventions 
and discoveries here or elsewhere, and with the demands of 
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consumers. Schemes like the one we are discussing, if applied 
to agriculture generally, would stop all such adaptations and 
progress. 

Lincolnshire to-day is renowned for its potatoes. At the 
beginning of last century few or none were grown there. 
Had there been a potato scheme similar to the Hops Amend- 
ment Scheme the then existing ring of potato farmers in 
Scotland could have prevented Lincolnshire land being 
utilized for potatoes. Similarly, if, after the war, there had 
been a Milk Scheme with similar powers, a Board could have 
prevented Mr. Hosier introducing open air dairying. Farming 
and the public would have suffered. Quantitative control 
of internal and of imported supplies are linked together. 
Such experience as the country has had of import quotas 
cannot have endeared the system to the public or the farmers. 

Take beef. The quota curtailment of Argentine chilled 
beef has not raised the farm price of our fat cattle, whilst 
South American imports of meat have paid nothing to our 
Treasury. A duty of 2d. a pound on this meat would, in 
1932, have yielded about £10,000,000. The quotas have 
merely put cash in the pockets of shippers and of Argentine 
exporters. The Argentine farmers’ prices have not risen, 
while his output has been curtailed; the claim that foreign 
purchasing power for British goods has been increased is 
patently fallacious. Although a tariff on Irish cattle has not 
(and by itself it could not have) saved the English grazier, 
yet in 1932-33 this brought in nearly £1} million revenue. 

Take bacon. Supplies were curtailed by quota. What 
happened ? The retail price of Danish bacon in London 
rose 30 per cent., but that of British bacon only 5 per cent. 
During the first year of the supply restriction policy the 
Danes got almost the same amount of money for 20 per cent. 
less bacon and paid us no import duties, whereas the farm 
price of British bacon pigs was practically unaffected. The 
Pigs Marketing Scheme was framed to expand bacon produc- 
tion. A contract system was devised with prices based on a 
beautiful paper formula framed to guarantee cost of production 
to farmers regardless of consumer demand. Under this 
stimulus 50 per cent. more pigs were contracted for than had 
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been expected. Unfortunately, import quotas did not have 
the desired result of enabling curers to pay a higher price. 
So the Government had to indemnify the curers by advancing 
£160,000, i.e., the enhanced cost which the housewife had 
refused to pay. The Ministry hope this loan will be repaid 
by a levy on pigs in the next contract period. But in this 
coming period the guarantee of cost of production has been 
withdrawn ; the price is to be based on what the consumer 
is willing to pay for British bacon. This change indicates 
a return from red tape theory to practical sanity, and is 
another proof that it is not possible to guarantee the purchase 
of a given quantity of food at an arbitrary price based on 
that mystical figure “‘ the cost of production.” The expected 
home supply for the next contract period has not materialized 
under the less favourable terms offered to farmers, and import 
quotas for foreign countries have had to be altered for the 
next ten months. Last year they were altered six times at 
least. No one can tell what they will be for 1935, yet 
quotas were said to give foreign producers an assured 
market ! 

Why did the first Hops Scheme work well? Because it 
had neither quota control nor production restriction, but 
was associated with a tariff which protected home growers 
without stopping all internal competition. The tariff for 
the year ending March 31st, 1932, yielded £210,827. 

The use of extreme powers in these schemes of quantitative 
control and fixed prices are based on fallacies. The first and 
greatest fallacy is that the State can guarantee prices. What 
is the good of fixing an arbitrary minimum price if purchasers 
cannot be guaranteed for the available supplies? If pur- 
chasers are not forthcoming some authority must take over 
the surplus, which the producer is forbidden, under penalty 
of imprisonment, from disposing of below the official price. 
That is where the trouble begins. If the producer cannot 
sell his surplus, how is the Authority to do so? Another 
fallacy lies in the belief that Consumers’ Councils can safe- 
guard the public. The experience of the Ministry of Food 
proved this to be a delusion. Yet another fallacy is that we 
can arbitrarily reduce world food production without future 
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risk, for it will take time in agriculture to increase supplies 
when requirements rise. 

If the Second Hops Scheme is passed I should wager that 
a third and later Scheme will be introduced with further 
checks. Brewers are still allowed to grow their own hops. 
A few do so, though the number is small. The next Scheme 
will probably propose to restrict their activities as farmers 
by limiting them to the present acreage or yield. This might be 
accompanied by a proposal to quota imports or possibly to set 
up an Import Board on Socialist lines to buy all overseas hops. 

For a sane economic policy of farming I am convinced 
public support could be obtained. Lack of space prevents my 
setting out adequately my programme for British Agriculture. 
It can be found in a book I wrote with Dr. Keith A. H. Murray, 
published by the Oxford University Press in November, 
1933, called ‘The Planning of Agriculture.” In it I con- 
tinued an examination begun two years earlier in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Land and Life,’ now out of print. In these we 
indicated a strong preference for tariffs over quotas or import 
boards as being a better instrument of protection in normal 
times. We made a plea for better marketing ; for standard- 
ising produce; for improvement in collective selling; but 
we showed that our farmers are not so stupid in their selling 
as they are painted by some of their critics ; we maintained 
that marketing reorganization alone could not, and should 
not, be regarded as a panacea for the present low level of 
prices. There is not a huge margin of money now pocketed 
by distributors which might be transferred to producers. I 
emphasize this in view of recent hints that distribution 
must next be controlled also. 

Tariffs with Imperial Preference would in normal times 
give our farmers protection from excessive overseas com- 
petition, but would not stop that internal competition which 
rewards initiative and maintains efficiency. Our industrial 
and shipping interests are so vital that farmers must be 
reasonable in their demands and not back a policy of control 
which would put up the price of all food-stuffs excessively. 
The “ dear food ” cry, so disastrous to agriculture in the past, 
could easily be revived. 
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Even poor urban voters would in my opinion be willing 
to pay more for those commodities which are really important 
to British farmers as a whole and which are particularly 
suited to our climate. But I feel equally convinced that 
consumers will not pay more to favoured farmers in order 
to restrict output or check efficiency. With potential plenty 
staring them in the face, the masses of this thickly populated 
land will not submit to higher prices for all foods, especially 
if they are based on an artificially created scarcity, excessive 
profits and inefficient farming due to quotas. 

There is yet time to alter our course from extravagant 
Food Control to economic farming. If we fail to do s0, 
agriculture, one of our basic industries, may get a shattering 
blow from an outraged public. 
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Ir must clearly be understood that what is going on in France 
is a fierce struggle for political power between certain social, 
economic and financial forces in the country. These forces 
have carried the struggle beyond the walls of Parliament 
with all the more determination because they realize that 
Parliament is becoming progressively ineffective and im- 
potent, and each of them is eagerly trying to seize, monopolize 
and exploit to its own advantage certain currents of public 
opinion which are not in themselves political at all. 

The consequence is that it has become difficult to dis- 
entangle the spontaneous reactions of the mass of the nation 
over everything which is involved in the revelations of the 
Stavisky scandal from the use to which these revelations 
have been put by prejudiced propagandists, both of the Right 
and the Left. 

The first thing which may be noted, however, is‘ that it 
is not the corruption of the political machine as such which 
has caused the very genuine uneasiness of the majority and 
the indignation of a certain number. Politicians have been 
mixed up in financial scandals more than once in the history 
of the Republic and not in that of the Republic alone, but 
also of the Ancien Régime and the Empire. What has stirred 
opinion is the discovery that not only is there something 
unsound in the personnel of politics, but that this unsound- 
ness has spread into the judiciary and into the permanent 
civil service, which had so long made the Administration 
(with a very big A) of France the admiration of Europe. 
Not only have Deputies been shown to be wanting in a sense 
of honesty, but fonctionnaires, too, have lost their sense of 
duty ; and this has shaken a confidence which the implica- 
tion of Deputies in a dozen financial scandals would hardly 
have impaired. At the same time, the trouble begins with 
the Deputies, and one may examine what has made it 
increasingly possible in recent years for them to be corrupt 
themselves and then to corrupt others. 


First of all, let it be clearly stated that corruption, where 
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it has existed, has touched only a small minority. Not only 
does the Chamber contain many members who have placed 
high character as well as great intelligence at the service of 
the State, but the average Deputy is sincerely public-spirited 
and conscientious. It is the few black sheep who have given 
a bad reputation to the flock, partly because they have drawn 
attention to themselves by their activity and partly because 
they have sometimes been in prominent and responsible 
positions. Moreover, in a country where there is no law of 
evidence and virtually no law of libel, irresponsible and un- 
verified calumny quickly gains currency, and men are some- 
times hastily condemned upon rumours which turn out to be 
unfounded and sometimes upon facts which prove a lack of 
prudence and an exaggerated readiness to oblige a friend or 
even an acquaintance rather than any dishonest intention. 

This excessive camaraderie is certainly an essential part 
of the curiously undignified and casual—not to say vulgar— 
aspect which the Chamber of Deputies and its lobbies present 
to a stranger who has been accustomed to a severer parlia- 
mentary tradition. Nobody passes anybody else without 
shaking hands—which may be done in passing and without 
slackening the pace. The lobby is a hotbed of gossip—often 
witty, nearly always malicious and always swallowed with that 
readiness to believe the worst of things and men which is the 
reverse of the medal of the admirable French instinct for frankly 
facing and defining the facts, even when they are unpleasant. 
Thus the French will expose and proclaim what other people 
either hide or say nothing about, and will do so even without 
stopping to make sure that it is true; and a certain 
amount of what is said and exposed must consequently be 
discounted. 

The upper social class, which deliberately withdrew from 
politics after the creation of the Third Republic, cannot be 
acquitted of responsibility for the establishment of this lax 
habit of manners, which can easily lead to a lax habit of 
conduct ; for the presence in any association of even a few 
men of higher traditions can set a higher standard, as has 
been proved in the army, the navy and the diplomatic service, 
where that class did not refuse its co-operation. The fact, 
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in any case, is that what may be called the tone of the Chamber 
of Deputies is not distinguished. 

Add to this that the idea of a parliamentary career being a 
public honour, which should only be accepted by those who 
need no remuneration, has long disappeared in France, even 
if it may be said partly to survive in England. Nearly all 
the Deputies are poor men. Their public salary, in spite of 
the magnificence which is attributed to it by demagogues 
who appeal at public meetings to the instinctive meanness of 
the French peasant in paying those whom he employs, is 
barely a living wage when they have met the public calls 
upon it. They must therefore earn more, either from politics or 
from something else. 

Most of them are simple men, for although there are a 
certain number of carpet-baggers in France, quite three- 
quarters of the six hundred and odd members of the 
Chamber are local politicians, elected on the purely local 
issues which really govern French politics. In these local 
issues must be included Catholic partisanship and anti- 
Catholicism, which are responsible for the election of quite 
half the total number, as well as the interests of the local 
industries and of individual constituents, which nearly all 
the electors conceive to be the first duty of their representative. 

The performance of this duty and the concentration of his 
efforts upon it are facilitated for the Deputy by the routine 
into which the parliamentary machine has fallen. He 
discovers that he possesses hardly any political power, in 
the sense of being able to influence public affairs, even 
collectively ; for the real political power is in the hands of 
corporate and financial associations with which he has no 
touch, and on which he can bring no pressure. On the other 
hand, he possesses a great deal of personal power, in the sense 
of being able to get things done for himself and his friends 
in return for the promise of his individual vote in support 
of the existing Government or of a future Government in 
which the particular Minister of whom he asks a favour will 
be interested. 

There are two main reasons for this. First, the Chamber is 
elected for four years, and although it can theoretically be 
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dissolved if the Prime Minister and the President of the 
Republic desire it, and if they can obtain the assent of the 
Senate, it in practice never is; and if a Government is 
defeated, a re-shuffling of groups must produce a majority for 
its successor in the same Chamber. Second, the fluidity of all 
party organisations except those of the Socialists and, to a 
lesser degree, the Radicals, makes the transfer of the vote 
of an individual deputy an easy matter. 

So the Deputy finds he is personally in demand, and is 
far more important than a private member of the House of 
Commons could possibly be. . Hence the growth of the system, 
now suddenly recognized as so anti-social and immoral, of 
le piston. The Deputy uses le piston to obtain special 
treatment for his constituency and his constituents, and the 
secretariat of every Government Department is so organized 
that even if he has failed to obtain satisfaction, he will be 
able to show his constituent that he has done his best. Thus 
each Minister daily signs letters to Deputies, in which he 
recognizes the high qualifications of the person whose claim 
has been advanced, before refusing the request with sincere 
regrets to the Deputy himself for being unable to accede to 
so important a recommendation. Or else he expresses great 
satisfaction in acceding to the demand. These letters are 
forwarded by the Deputies to the person concerned, with 
notes scrawled across them, “‘ You will see the Minister’s reply 
to my intervention.” 

It was thus that a private letter sent by M. Dalimier, 
when he was Minister of Labour, giving an affirmative reply 
to an enquiry whether public bodies were authorised to take 
up the bonds issued by municipal pawnshops, was reproduced 
as a circular and sent to all the public bodies of France to 
induce them to take up the Bayonne bonds. It may be that 
M. Dalimier was in fact not unwilling that his letter should be 
so used; but the lax practice which permits the recipients 
of such letters merely to pass them on would have made the 
use possible in any case. 

The private Deputy finds that he is not only approached 
by constituents with requests to use his influence. Every 
mportant industrial and commercial concern has its special 
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friend in the Chamber. This is no doubt to some extent true 
of every Parliament, and it is difficult always to see where 
corruption begins. What makes the situation rather different 
in France is, however, that it is not only or even especially 
in the Chamber itself that the friend watches the interests 
of the concern which he has adopted—or which has adopted 
him. Itis, above all, by obtaining special favours and special 
facilities from those who administer the laws rather than the 
goodwill of those who make them that he becomes indis- 
pensable—and he is all the more indispensable as the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ étatisme ’’ of France, the interference of the State 
(and specifically the central Government and not the local 
authorities) with all sorts of private activities, has still further 
been accentuated by legislation of a Socialist character. I 
have even heard a big industrialist say that he has no desire 
for a reform of the Chamber. He does not want independent 
Deputies. He can work far more comfortably with venal 
ones. 

It would be quite misleading, however, to say that le 
piston is always corrupt, and it would show a complete mis- 
understanding of the French character. The Frenchman 
delights in two things—doing any small service which costs 
him nothing to a friend or even a mere acquaintance, and 
showing that friend or acquaintance that he has influence to 
use. It was only a week ago that I got into conversation, in a 
railway dining car, with a stranger who vigorously denounced 
the financial scandals of the day. As we parted, he gave me 
his card—he was a Municipal Councillor—and he added, “‘ If 
ever you have any little trouble with the authorities, you 
have only just to drop me a line.” Indeed, the very name of 
the legal offence which is described as trafic d influence 
implies that there is nothing wrong in using influence if 
there is no trafficking for money about it. 

Suppose the Deputy wants to use his influence—corrupt 
or not as far as he himself is concerned—not by obtaining 
favours from Ministers but by bringing direct pressure on 
public servants, how does he set about it and what is there 
in his position of Deputy which makes them yield to him ? 
As I have already said, it is the revelation of irregularities 
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in the public service which has really disturbed public opinion 
far more than the corruption of Deputies ; but although some 
of these irregularities have been shown to have arisen as the 
result of direct bribery by the interested persons concerned, 
the greater part—and especially those which have concerned 
higher officialsk—have been caused by the hope of favours 
which a Deputy could obtain or the fear of harm which he 
could do. These favours and this harm chiefly concern 
promotion. If a Minister is willing to secure the parliamen- 
tary support of a Deputy by doing a favour for a constituent, 
he will be equally willing to listen to his advice with regard to 
advancing or retarding the promotion of a Civil Servant. 
The position becomes peculiarly dangerous when the Civil 
Servant whose promotion is in question is a judge and when 
the Deputy who uses his influence is a barrister. In France, 
the magistracy and the Bar are two separate professions. 
A barrister will never be a judge. A judge has never been a 
barrister, but has entered the magistracy at the bottom of 
the ladder, and has gradually risen through its various stages, 
These stages include those of examining magistrate and public 
prosecutor as well as the posts which in England would be 
called judicial. The prosecutor in a criminal case is always a 
magistrate, and is said to belong to the magistrature debout, 
whereas the judges belong to the magistrature assise. All these 
magistrates depend for their promotion on the Minister of 
Justice. Theoretically, the executive and the legislative 
functions are independent of one another, subject only to the 
control involved in the responsibility of every Minister to 
the two Chambers. In practice this control not only tends to 
be much greater, but ceases to be collective, and becomes a 
dangerous tool in the hand of every individual Deputy. A 
Deputy-barrister may not only himself one day be Minister 
of Justice, but may influence the existing Minister of Justice, 
and the result is that Deputy-barristers get far more work 
than barristers who are not Deputies, and obtain from the 
judges concessions for which other barristers might ask in 
vain. The Stavisky case has shown that they could not only 
win special consideration in open court, but could arrange for 
cases not to come into court at all. 
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No doubt this would not have happened if the standard 
of professional conduct had not fallen among barristers as 
well as among magistrates; but when a state of things is 
reached where barristers not only defend their clients but 
become their accomplices in fraud, and when a barrister 
tries to commit suicide because there is reason to believe that 
he has consented to take secret custody of goods stolen by 
his client, it is hardly surprising that public opinion is uneasy. 

That uneasiness is not allayed by the accounts which 
business men give of proceedings at the Ministry of Com- 
merce connected with the granting of import licences 
and other trade facilities, or by the statement made to a 
newspaper by M. Georges Mandel that dishonesty had been 
shown by recent events to be firmly established at the Minis- 
tries of the Interior, of Justice and of Labour (in connection 
with cartes de travail for foreigners), and that those of War, 
Marine, Public Works and perhaps Foreign Affairs were the 
only ones in which the old traditions were maintained. 

An Englishman would perhaps consider that the most 
disquieting revelations of all are those which the proceedings 
of the two Commissions of Enquiry—into the Stavisky case 
and the February riots—have made with regard to the action 
of the police. 

It is true that it is in connection with the police that there 
is the greatest indignation, but I am not sure that it would 
be true to say that there is the greatest uneasiness. There is 
indignation, because it is felt that the police have gone much 
too far. Many people are convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that not only was Stavisky assassinated by or at the instiga- 
tion of the police, who had employed him as an informer for 
years and given him protection which enabled him to carry 
out his frauds, but that M. Prince, the judge who was found 
murdered on the railway line at Dijon was also done away 
with by them and that both of these men were removed 
because they knew too much—the one as accomplice and the 
other as magistrate—which would discredit people in high 
places. Many people believe that the counterfoils of the 
Stavisky cheques were in the possession of the police 
immediately after, or even before his death, that they 
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were kept long enough to remove some and deliberately to 
fake others and that they were produced, with carefully 
set stage effect, just when the police decided to release them. 
Many people believe that the examination of certain wit- 
nesses, the arrest of certain suspects and the searching of 
certain premises have all been postponed until compromising 
documents could safely be removed or destroyed and explana- 
tions carefully concerted and prepared, and that there is an 
evident conspiracy in order to hush-up everything except a 
few picturesque details to amuse the public and in order to 
cover guilty persons who are important enough to secure 
immunity. These beliefs may or may not be founded, 
but they are held, nevertheless) My point is that I 
do not think that revelations about the police, though they 
may provoke a not very confident resolution to clean 
out the Augean stable, will ever disturb opinion in France in 
the same way as revelations about gaps in the shining armour 
of civil service administration. 

The very word “ police” stands for two different things 
in France and in England. In France it implies secrecy and 
the detection of crime rather than the preservation of order, 
and almost implies secrecy in the specific service of the 
Government. 

The Prefect of Police of Paris certainly has the uniformed 
sergents de ville, who keep order in the streets, under his 
command, and their official title is even police municipale ; 
but a sergent de ville would almost be insulted if he were called 
a policier. Such policiers as are also under the command of the 
Prefect of Police, are the two bodies of the “‘ police judiciaire,” 
which is the criminal detective force, and the Renseignements 
Généraux, who look after gambling clubs and also keep an eye 
on anarchists and other persons who are supposed to be 
politically dangerous. Although the Prefect of Police is con- 
cerned only with Paris and has official relation with the 
Municipal Council, he is appointed directly by the Government. 

I have said that the word “ police’? does not command 
much respect from the ordinary Frenchman. There is another 
reason for this. It is that police methods in France are almost 
always based on the co-operation of informers. No doubt 
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every police force has informers who keep it posted with 
what is going on in criminal circles ; but in Paris the system 
is much more extended than that. There are two kinds of 
informers—those who regularly draw police salaries, paid 
monthly, and those who draw no salary, but whose breaches 
of the law, more or less serious, are winked at for the sake of 
what they reveal and what they find out. It is estimated 
that there are no less than five thousand persons living in 
Paris, all more or less members of the criminal class, all 
known to the police and all tolerated because they are 
occasionally useful, and can be put to do the dirtiest work. 

This is the “ maffia ” of which the Minister of the Interior 
spoke the other day. The amazing thing is that it is a maffia 
in the pay of the police. Stavisky belonged to it. So, it is 
said, did Landru. So did Sarret, who destroyed the bodies 
of his victims with sulphuric acid in a bath. So, perhaps, 
do the murderers of M. Prince, and it is therefore not 
surprising that the men who have been arrested in connec- 
tion with the crime are fairly obvious members of it also. 
It is, however, disquieting that one of them should be able 
to describe the detective inspector in charge of the case as 
his personal friend. 


* * 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE: A BUSINESS POINT OF 
VIEW 


‘“‘ DEFENCE from a business point of view’ is an endeavour 
to arouse the business community to the very serious situation 
of our country arising from the policy followed by successive 
Governments since the War, and which, by unilateral dis- 
armament in face of considerable increases of armament in 
other European countries, has placed us in a position of real 
danger, as I shall endeavour to show. Not many of us have 
the time or the inclination to interest ourselves actively in 
political questions, which we are inclined to leave to those 
whose business we regard it. 

Business men represent the class from which the 281} 
million pounds collected by the Chancellor for income tax 
and sur-tax during the financial year is drawn, and only we 
who have paid it know at what a cost to ourselves we are 
bearing this burden of taxation unprecedented in history. 
With part of this money which we have subscribed, we pur- 
chase or believe that we purchase defence from the danger of 
attack and outside aggression, and we are entitled to demand 
that we have value for our money. When we purchase 
materials for our factories or goods for our warehouses we 
pass them through a system of inspection and reject any 
which do not come up to the required quality. Is it not 
equally our duty to see that in this question of defence we 
get what we pay for ? 

As business men, carrying on our lawful avocations, our 
one desire and prime need is peace, but peace without safety 
is a contradiction in terms. We can claim with all modesty 
and justifiable pride that we have, and are, taking advantage 
of every opportunity to improve our businesses, and the 
result is shown in the relative recovery revealed in our national 
trade figures. But it is an essential condition of the con- 
tinuance of our success that we may be able to carry on our 
work in security. It behoves us, therefore, to examine the 
situation and consider whether we really have security, or 
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whether we are living in a fool’s paradise, or on the edge of a 
precipice. 

Everyone must agree that the present situation in Europe 
gives cause for grave anxiety, and no one can predict that the 
questions of controversy between certain nations will be 
peacefully disposed of. What, then, is our position if war 
should break out in which, without any desire for it on our 
part, we may be involved ? 

There is a very strong school of thought in this country 
which holds that human passions can be controlled by con- 
ventions and that the restriction of armaments will ensure 
peace. I have never heard an argument that satisfactorily 
supports this point of view. Conventions have their value, 
and no doubt can enable some questions of difficulty to be 
resolved, but against the determination of a predatory nation 
to overthrow a weaker one, they are “scraps of paper.” 
It is conceivably possible that armaments might be restricted 
by agreement to armaments of defence, but in the absence 
of armaments of offence, armaments of defence can quickly 
be converted to offensive purposes, and nations disarmed to 
an equal degree would not hesitate, in circumstances which 
appear to them to justify it, to make their appeal to the 
arbitrament of war. It is becoming the practice of those 
who pin their faith to conventions and disarmament to 
accuse those who are unable to go the same road in the desire 
for peace of being war-mongers. A more unjust accusation 
could not be made. 

Those of us, and I am one of them, who maintain that, 
despite conventions and disarmament, it is our duty to ensure 
our safety by adequate defence, are as keenly desirous of 
peace as are others, and I venture to point out that we have 
the highest possible authority on our side, for is it not written 
that “‘ when a strong man armed keepeth his Palace his goods 
are in peace’? The mentality which has regarded unilateral 
disarmament as a necessary or even desirable concomitant of 
the pursuit of peace has been muddle-headed, and has gone 
a long way to defeat the object in view. If it is contended 
that Britain had to disarm in order to show good faith, that 
argument is an insult to the British character and reputation, 
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Mr. Wickham Steed, who, with Professor Gilbert Murray, 
has been in the forefront in advocacy of this policy, in a speech 
made at Oxford University, that hot-bed of misguided pacifism, 
and reported in the Times, blows the argument for British 
unilateral disarmament sky-high. He said: “ That it might 
be taken as axiomatic in European affairs that as long as 
Great Britain was expected to be neutral by any European 
Power that contemplated war, the chances of war were 
immeasurably increased. Immediately such a nation thought 
that there was a certain point at which Great Britain would 
refuse to be neutral, the chances of war were immeasurably 
decreased. No country in Europe held a position of such 
tremendous responsibility for the prevention of war as this 
country did.” This is true, but it presumes our ability to 
take effective action. Our value in the scale of peace is 
completely lost when that ability has been destroyed. 

How can Mr. Wickham Steed and his associates talk about 
Great Britain holding the scales of peace in Europe when, 
on the public statement of the Secretary of State for War, 
we have not a single man to send to enforce our will. As 
well might Iceland assume such a position. The request 
which Mr. Steed makes for a statement undertaking armed 
intervention by us in case of aggression would fall upon 
European ears at the present time as tinkling cymbals, and 
would be disregarded in the same manner as Japan dis- 
regarded the veiled threat of the League of Nations when she 
invaded and occupied Manchukuo. | 

Before the war, yes, it is conceivable that a statement 
that we should be found on the side against aggression might 
have saved the disaster because we had the necessary force 
to inspire awe, but then, such is the irony of things— 
our Pacifists would not hear of our adopting such a 
course. 

Warfare is inherent in nature. All animals and all 
vegetation have their enemies from which many are defence- 
less. Sheep are devoured by wolves; rabbits by stoats ; 
and the oak tree is crushed and destroyed by ivy. Human 
nature is in no wise different, and the history of Europe for 
the past 1,000 years is the history of continual warfare. Why 
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should it be thought that after a long and bloody war, such as 
we passed through in 1914-18, human nature should suddenly 
be changed and enmities between nations vanish ? I cannot 
understand it. Neither the circumstances of the peace 
enforced upon the vanquished, nor conditions in Europe 
to-day, give any hope of such a happy development. From 
the Norman Conquest it has been the policy of this country 
to ensure adequate defence against the aggression of any 
possible enemy. It is only since the war that we have turned 
our backs upon this policy to such an extent that, Mr. Churchill, 
speaking in the House of Commons on March 8, said, “ for 
the first time in our history we are dependent on others for 
defence.” 

The estimates for our three services of defence have 
recently been placed before the House of Commons, and the 
Minister concerned in each case took care to point out that 
the service with which he was concerned was inadequate 
to its requirements. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
confessed that our Navy is far below an establishment suffi- 
cient to guard our coasts and our commerce. The truth of 
this must be evident when we consider that, whereas in 1914 
124 cruisers and 324 destroyers proved insufficient to our 
needs, in 1937 under our present programme we will only have 
49 cruisers, of which 15 will shortly be obsolete, and 170 
destroyers, of which 105 will soon be obsolete. 

What in the name of common sense is the good of spending 
millions of pounds of public money on the Singapore Base 
when we have not and are not likely to have the ships and 
men available to man it? If such a situation had arisen 
before the war the country would have been in a turmoil. 
This state of affairs has been brought about by the Treaty of 
London, which we entered into in 1930 under the Socialist 
Government then in office, which, in effect, gave away for 
nothing the right to defend our Islands and Empire. I 
venture to point out, however, that already circumstances 
provided for in the Treaty have arisen which release us from 
our obligations, and it is not true to say that the Treaty 
binds us any longer to remain in our present crippled 
condition. 
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Mr. Duff Cooper, in introducing the Army estimates, 


made many grave statements reflecting on the inadequacy of | 


our Army. His statement amounted to a confirmation of a 
_speech made by his chief, Lord Hailsham, at the Mansion 
House two years ago, when he said: ‘“‘ To-day we had an 
army efficient, he hoped, but which was barely sufficient 
to maintain the garrisons in the overseas portion of the 
Empire. We have no expeditionary force at all.” Mr. 
Duff Cooper reminded us that “if the Army fails to fulfil 
any one of the purposes for which it exists, then the British 
Empire itself is in danger of collapse. He then uttered a 
grave warning which deserves to be historical. He said: 


“Of course, you must surrender what you cannot defend.” | 


Lord Londonderry, in his speech in the House of Lords 
on the day that the Air Estimates were introduced, admitted 
that ‘‘ they will do little to bridge the widening gap between 
the present strength of the Royal Air Force and of the air 
services of other great Powers.” Great Britain, the most 
air-vulnerable country in the world, with its heart and centre 
within one hour’s reach by air of 600 miles of foreign coast, 
extending over four countries, has allowed itself, under the 
misguided policy of successive Governments engaged in chasing 
a mirage, to fall into the sixth place in air establishment, and 
is at the present moment in a situation of danger that, on 
the authority of leading members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, can only be characterized as appalling. 

Each one of these Ministers gave the excuse for the 
inadequacy of the defence which he offered that the Govern- 
ment was “ going on trying for limitation of armaments.” 
My mind goes back to 1908 when Germany was threatening 
to build dreadnoughts at a greater rate than ourselves and 
the terrific public outcry which then arose and which forced 
the Government of the day to take the steps necessary for 
our protection. Why is there no such an outcry to-day ? 

What does not appear to have become fully appreciated 
is the tremendous difference which has come over our position 
from the defence point of view, due to the development of 
aircraft during recent years. Space will not permit of my 
dealing with this in detail, but the book recently written by 
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Brig.-General Groves, a former Director of Flying Operations 
at the Air Ministry, is one which everyone should read on 
this subject. In this book (Behind the Smoke Screen) General 
Groves unfortunately endeavours to fix personal responsi- 
bility for our defenceless position, and, in consequence, 
considerable controversy has arisen over that question, but 
in the numerous criticisms which I have read of his book— 
many of them written by authoritative people—I have not 
seen one which challenges the facts that General Groves 
brings to the knowledge of the public, and which are of the 
most grave and serious character. 

General Groves points out that the Air Minister in 1926 
made the following statement :—‘‘ Whereas in the late war 
some 300 tons of bombs were dropped in this country by the 
Germans, air forces to-day could drop almost the same 
weight in the first twenty-four hours and continue this scale 
of attack indefinitely.”” That estimate, says General Groves, 
made by the Air Staff in 1926, was based on the number and 
known “ performance ” of the bombers possessed by France. 
General Groves further points out that there is not a single 
harbour in this country in which merchant shipping or naval 
vessels cannot be attacked from the air and destroyed, and he 
makes the very pertinent reflection that it will be useless for 
the Navy to convoy ships bringing food to our shores if they 
can be destroyed in harbour on arrival. 

It is this danger from the air, more than any other, that 
menaces our businesses, our homes, and our people, and against 
it Lord Londonderry admits our defence is at present totally 
inadequate. You may well call me a scaremonger. I admit 
it, but it is necessary to raise a scare when circumstances 
require it. Lord Roberts was called a scaremonger, but he 
was right, and we should not be in our present circumstances 
to-day if the British Government and people whom he tried 
to arouse to their duty and danger had listened to him. It is 
all very well for the Prime Minister to tell us, as he did in the 
House of Commons, that he is making provision for the 
sheltering of the civil population of London in case of air 
attack, and that he is consulting the Fire Brigades and the 
Police for the purpose, but of what use will that be when the 
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people returning from their shelters find their city and their 
homes destroyed, and their food supplies cut off ? 

There are two great causes of war—one is greed of power 
or territory, and the other population pressure. It was 
population pressure which led to the invasion of Manchuria by 
Japan and it is most significant that the League of Nations 
found itself powerless to intervene. 

Population pressure is exerting itself at the present moment 
in one of the great nations of Europe—Germany—deprived 
of its colonies as a result of defeat in war. How can Germany 
help turning its eyes to England with its enormous overseas 
possessions, including 2,000,000 square miles of Crown 
Colonies ? Germany said to us before the war, and she may 
say to us again : “ If you claim to retain your hold upon these 
vast possessions you must show your ability to defend them. 
National morality has not yet risen above the dictum, ‘ Let 
that man get who has the power and let him keep who can.” 

Japan is in a serious predicament due to population 
pressure. It is true she has obtained control of Manchukuo 
but extremely doubtful if that will satisfy her needs. She is 
resentful of our establishment of the Singapore Base, which 
she contends can only be directed against her. In her budget 
for 1934-5 Japan has allocated approximately one-half of her 
national income to her Army, Navy and Air Forces. Our 
proportion is roughly one-seventh. 

It is freely stated by many authoritative writers in Japan 
that when the Treaty of London comes to an end in 1936 she 
is going to claim parity of Naval armament with ourselves, or 
refuse to renew the Treaty. This means that a Navy equal 
to our own will be concentrated in the Pacific, while ours must 
perforce be scattered—a large proportion being necessarily 
retained in Home waters. The British people have little 
knowledge of the virulent abuse of Great Britain carried on 
almost daily in the Japanese press which has been aroused by 
our efforts to defend our trade against low-priced Japanese 
goods. General Araki, Japanese Minister for War, has said 
recently :—‘‘ If anybody dare to impede the march of this 
country, he must be beaten down ruthlessly and without 
giving quarter whatever that body may be.” Admiral Inji, 
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referring to the Indian cotton dispute, said :—‘‘ Japan does 
not wish to be in conflict with England, but she must ‘ down ’ 
any country, whatever it be, that hinders her peaceful progress 
or threatens her life lines.” These are statements that can 
be verified by anyone and they certainly do not give cause for 
complacency. 

Lord Lloyd, in a recent speech, said that “the British 
Empire to-day presents to an unregenerate world the biggest 
block of undefended plunder ever known in the history of 
man.” If anyone tells me that I am scaremongering unneces- 
sarily, I will ask this question : ‘‘ What is the meaning of the 
increase of over £9,000,000 in the vote for air services an- 
nounced last week in Berlin”? No explanation of it has 
been given by Germany and we must draw our own conclusions 
just as we ought to have drawn our own conclusions when 
Germany was building a navy—the only possible object of 
which could be to attack us. 

History is full of instances of great communities, com- 
prising nations and empires, being destroyed with awful 
suddenness because the people neglected to make provision 
for defence against peril from without. You will remember 
the story of Belshazzar, King of the Chaldeans, who, we are 
told, gave a feast of great magnificence and display to 1,000 
of his lords, but the story ends that in the same night Darius, 
the Median, overthrew and slew him and took his kingdom. 
The story of the wars between Carthage and Rome have many 
remarkable parallels with the present day. Carthage was a 
famous city of some 700,000 inhabitants. It was a republic. 
Its people constituted a great trading community, purchasing 
ivory, slaves, gold, iron and wine ; and selling cheap finery, 
gaily coloured cloths, arms, salt, and precious stones. Carthage 
also carried on a large carrying trade by sea ; in fact, its ships 
bore the merchandise of nearly the whole of the Mediterranean 
trade of that day. 

Carthage had no less than three treaties of peace with 
Rome. In the end, the city, after twenty years of complacent 
peace, during which the populace were occupied with their 
business and their pleasures, had suddenly to encounter an 
attack from Rome for which it was wholly unprepared. 
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Instantly, the whole population turned itself to the manu- 
facture of arms. The work was carried on night and day, by 
men and women alike, even the temples and sacred enclosures 
being turned into workshops. A hundred shields, three 
hundred swords, a thousand javelins to be thrown by cata- 
pults, were made daily. The women are said to have cut off 
their hair for the cords of the catapults, for which the horse- 
hair that was commonly used was wanting. But it was too 
late ; all their activity was of no avail; the Romans captured 
the city, massacred the inhabitants, and razed the buildings 
to the ground. Notwithstanding that this happened 2,000 
years ago, it has its lesson for us to-day. 

It is of no use saying that we were equally unprepared in 
1914, and that in spite of that we improvised an army and air- 
craft force and ultimately won the war. Apart from the fact 
that our unpreparedness was responsible for much unnecessary 
loss of human life and treasure, 1934 is not 1914. All the 
experts predict that if a war should be forced upon us it will 
come with terrible suddenness. The attack may even come 
without a declaration of war and be directed from the air at 
our heart. There will be no time for improvisation then. It 
was stated a few days ago in the press that all Continental 
passenger aircraft is being fitted with bomb racks for rapid 
conversion to military service. What for? Who for? 

There is one other aspect of our defenceless position which 
I must refer to because of its business character, and that is 
the paralysing effect which it exerts upon our diplomacy. 
In an article in The National Review last month Lord Lloyd 
makes this statement : “‘ We alone amongst the victors of the 
War have stripped ourselves of our strength and thrown aside 
the solid means of our security so that our counsels, whether 
they be given in favour of justice or peace, count less in both 
Europe and Asia than at any time during the last three 
centuries.” 

It is in the realm of diplomacy that agreements which 
gravely affect our commercial interests have to be negotiated. 
Can anyone doubt that we are seriously handicapped at the 
present time in such negotiations by reason of our disarme 
position ? I suppose there is hardly any business man who 
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has not at some time had to carry on a business negotiation 
under a realization of inferiority in his position and who will 
not remember how greatly he was handicapped thereby. In 
the Chancelleries of Europe, where for centuries the question 
of relative power has swayed decisions, how can we expect to 
enforce our arguments when our defenceless position is 
realized ? My readers may ask what can we do about it? I 
think we can individually and, more particularly, collectively, 
do much if we are willing to exert ourselves. 

In the past, popular opinion has done a great deal to 
compel Governments to do their duty. I would like to see 
every business organization in this country pass a resolution 
calling upon the Government to turn away from the pursuit of 
a chimera and devote itself to realities and to the fulfilment of 
its bounden duty, namely, the defence of our land, our people, 
and our Empire, against any and every conceivable eventu- 
ality. Mr. Baldwin, in the House of Commons on March 8, 
told us that if the present armaments convention fails he will 
start again the next morning to get an air convention ; but is 
there any more likelihood of success with the one than with 
the other, and dare we wait? I submit that any further 
delay in view of the present temper in Europe is nothing more 
or less than a gamble, a gamble so desperate in character that 
no business man would be a party toit. Ifthe gamble should 
fail it means the end of our country and its power for good in 
the world. It means that there will be nothing left to be done 
but to write “‘ Ichabod ” upon the tombstone of the greatest 
Empire that the world has yet known. 

‘* What is all the world to a man if his wife is a widow ? ” 


ERNEST PETTER. 
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THE TITHE AGITATION 


THE NATURE OF TITHE RENTCHARGE. 


Tue Tithe Bill now before Parliament is the result of an 
agitation which presents several remarkable features. Of 
necessity, perhaps, it is largely anti-Church, and those 
whose main object is to escape a payment, those who 
seize any opportunity to attack the Establishment have 
flocked in support. In this respect it is similar to 
former agitations;and Selden, in his History of Tithes, pub- 
lished in 1618,* refers to the hostility alike of Wycliffe and 
Erasmus, as well as the anti-tithe activities of the preaching 
friars. But what is novel is the spectacle of landowners, 
who, as men of property, depend upon law and order and 
the recognition of private rights, advocating a policy of 
confiscation. There are so many private interests concerned 
that it is difficult to know what is meant by those who would 
abolish tithe rentcharge. Not only are there the individual 
parochial clergy, each of whom depends upon his tithe for his 
livelihood, and the Cathedral and other ecclesiastical bodies 
which are dependent upon it ; but there are the private tithe- 
owners, schools, colleges, hospitals, and private individuals. 
Lay tithe rentcharge is bought and sold like any other pro- 
perty. As recently as the end of November, 1933, tithe rent- 
charge was offered for sale at auction in Northumberland. 
Moreover, there is also to be considered the very large class of 
landowners, who within recent years have redeemed the tithe 
rentcharge, and so freed their land from it. No less than one 
million pounds, or one-quarter of the total rentcharge payable 
annually, has been redeemed or purchased, and merged in 
the land in this way, during the last century. Short of a 
violation of the rights of a particular class of property owners 
which is unwarrantable, abolition is out of the question. 

The truth is that a new class of landowners has arisen in 
England since the War. Not peasant proprietors, but rather 
small capitalists. War-time conditions made the land appear 
* Selden’s History of Tithes, Preface p. xiv. 
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a veritable gold mine, and competition to own land amounted 
to a boom. In the ten years from 1918 to 1928 the number 
of persons owning and occupying their own agricultural 
holdings trebled. These newcomers to the business of land- 
owning soon discovered that it was a business requiring close 
attention, as well as skill and knowledge. They suffered a 
rapid and dreadful awakening. In fine, they lost their money, 
while the experienced landowners, who sold out at the top 
of the market, reaped a harvest. But these newcomers not 
only lost their capital, they had to face very severe conditions, 
and they were ignorant of the responsibilities involved in the 
ownership of land. 

It is perhaps not altogether surprising that a person who 
has bought a farm “freehold,” finds difficulty in realizing 
that the tithe is another property in the same land, although 
entirely separate and distinct. What they do not appreciate 
is the fact that not since the thegn or lord first granted away 
the tithe, has the owner of the land also owned the tithe. 
Even when the two properties in the same land have come 
into the ownership of one individual, they have remained 
distinct, so that if the landowner sells and conveys the land 
to a purchaser, the tithe rentcharge will not pass, but will 
be payable by the new owner of the land.* So clear is the 
law in regarding the tithes as a property, that whatever the 
tenure of the land in respect of which they are payable, they 
are freehold estates. The proprietor of tithes of the annual 
value of forty shillings was entitled to vote as a freeholder at 
County Elections before the Reform Act, even though the 
land out of which it arose was copyhold, and the owner thereof 
not entitled to vote.t There is no question, therefore, of 
the validity of the tithe-owner’s claim to his property. 

Those who deny the right of property in tithe do so in 
order to set up a case for revision of the law on the ground that 
itisatax. It might have been thought sufficient to show that 
the tithe-owner was getting more than his fair share under 
any previous legislation, but apparently this is not so, for 
almost without exception every one who expresses the views 


* Williams: Real Property, 25th Ed., pp. 536 et seq. 
t Eagle: Law of Tithes (1830), p. 28. 
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of the anti-tithe party upon the tithe question, prefaces his 
remarks upon the changes he desires, by an attack upon the 
conception of tithe as a form of property, and often goes on 
to make capital out of the fact that much of the tithe is owned 
by the Church. If there is any case for the revision of the 
existing state of things, it must be considered on its merits. 


THE TITHE-PAYERS’ GRIEVANCES. 

There are three principal grievances alleged by tithe- 
payers. The first and most important is that when tithe 
rentcharge was stabilised in 1925 it was fixed at too high a 
figure. The ground for this statement is the deplorable 
depression of the last few years. Previous to 1918 tithe 
rentcharge rose and fell in accordance with the septennial 
average price of cereals, ascertained every year from official 
returns of market prices. In 1901, one hundred pounds of 
commuted tithe rentcharge was worth £66 10s. When war 
broke out it had risen to £73. It then rose rapidly as war- 
time prices rose, thus fulfilling the object of linking the value 
of the rentcharge to cereal prices, as a safeguard against cur- 
rency depreciation. In 1918 it rose above par value, and 
the Government forthwith limited the value at the figure 
then current of £109 3s. 1ld. for seven years. Nevertheless, 
the market price of corn continued to rise, and, but for the 
statutory limitation, £100 of tithe rentcharge would have 
been worth £172 in 1922. It then began to fall, but at the 
end of the seven years it was evident that it would still be 
standing much above par value—so the Government passed 
an Act stabilizing the rentcharge for all time at £105 per £100 
of rentcharge. At the same time, a scheme of compulsory 
redemption of the tithe rentcharge attached to benefices was 
put into operation, by means of a sinking fund spread over a 
period of 85 years. 

In all ages the arguments for and against a fixed payment 
in terms of money, instead of one which fluctuates according to 
the purchasing power of money, has been the subject of debate. 
It was the Church which stood out against a fixed payment in 
1836, and rightly so, for over long periods of time history assures 
us that currency always depreciates. To take an example 
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from the ancient world: “‘ Some of the texts of the fourth 
century A.D. show the terrific financial strain to which Rome 
was subject after Diocletian established an imperial absolutism, 
blotting out freedom, and making militarism rampant. 
Wessely has pointed out that while in a.D. 267 a house in 
Socnopaei Nesus cost 2,000 drachmae, 40 years later a mortgage 
on this same house was taken for 3,840,000 drachmae ; and 
that while (A.D. 255) a measure (about a peck) of wheat cost 
16 drachmae, in A.D. 314 the same amount cost 10,000 drachmae. 
So at Oxyrhynchus, in a.p. 306, a man paid 720 denarii 
(about $120,000) for 500 lbs. of meat. We transcribe this 
curious document :— 
‘ From Proleminus Thonius, Steward of Nigrius, Greeting. Measure 
out to my brother, Dorotheus, who is about to collect payment on my 


account through Hieronichus for the price of 500 lbs. of meat, 40 artabae 
of aracus, 72 myriads of denarii’! 


“Two years later there is a record even more surprising 
than this, of a man paying 75,000 denarii for a hide. The 
rentals of land about this time went up to impossible prices, 
and goods became so dear that a leg of antelope is recorded 
as having been sold for 50,000 drachmae, and four chickens 
for 30,000 drachmae. Although wages had gone up corre- 
spondingly—grooms receiving from 3,000 to 6,000 drachmae 
a month, even pedagogues receiving almost as much—yet 
conditions were feverish and dangerous, and fraud, blackmail 
and graft were the order of the day.”* 


Turning to our own country, the remarks of Sir Charles 
Oman, M.P. for Oxford University, on the Report stage 
of the 1925 Tithe Bill are worth recalling. He said: ‘‘ There 
is always the tendency through the Ages for the purchasing 
power of the coin, even if it remains the same size, to grow 
less. Can anybody say what you will be able to buy for 
£100 a hundred years hence? The facts of history prove 
that commodities have always grown in price compared with 
money. I do not know if anybody in this House remembers 
reading the moan of the poor consumers in the reign of 
Henry VIII after his monetary changes. They attributed 


* New Archeological Discoveries, C. M. Cobern, 5th Ed. (1921), pp. 94 
et seq. 
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the change, unfortunately, to the disestablishment of the 
monasteries—not the main real cause. Their ballad began :— 


‘T’ll tell thee what, good fellow, before the friars went hence, 
A barrel of the best beer was sold for eighteen pence, 
And forty eggs a penny that were both fresh and fair’! ” * 


In 1835 those charged with the interest of the tithe- 
owner were seriously alarmed at the discovery of gold in the 
Ural Mountains and anticipated some violent convulsion 
such as that which followed the discoveries in South America 
in the sixteenth century. That fear proved groundless, but 
it secured the provision that the tithe rent-charge should 
fluctuate in sympathy with commodity prices. 

The general tendency of currency to depreciate operates 
mainly over long periods of time, and does not rule out short 
and violent oscillations in prices and values. Agriculture is 
going through one of these violent movements at the present 
time, a not unnatural reaction to the very high prices obtain- 
ing during the War. No one supposes, however, that the 
low prices of the present are going to last, and already there 
are many signs of rising prices, and returning prosperity. 

At the moment when tithe rentcharge was stabilized in 
1925, it would have been worth £146 17s. 3d., on the basis of 
the septennial average price of corn. It was not until 
1932 that the value would have fallen below par to £99. 
In 1933 it would have been £92 8s. 2d. So that on balance 
the stabilization has so far operated greatly to the advantage 
of landowners. Nevertheless, it would stand below £100 at 
the present time, and will probably fall further before the 
present tendency for commodity prices to rise can be felt. 

Another consideration which affects the question of a fixed 
value is that the clerical tithe rentcharge is being redeemed 
by the sinking fund scheme, and will be extinguished in 
78 years’ time. This amounts to £2,175,000. But there 
will still remain the lay tithe in private ownership, and this 
will continue to be payable at £105 per £100 of rentcharge. 

The question of the stabilized figure, therefore, resolves 
itself into one of doing justice to the various interests involved. 
The lay tithe-owner would possibly gain, in the long run, by a 


* House of Commons Reports, November 19, 1925, column 683. 
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return to a variable rentcharge. The clerical tithe-owner— 
the individual clergyman who has to live upon whatever this 
endowment brings in—gave up a great deal in 1925, for the 
sake of a certain, permanent, amount. To him it would not 
only be a legitimate grievance, but also a serious hardship 
to have to receive less than the amount which he has been 
promised. The landowner, on the other hand, has undoubtedly 
been through very hard times in recent years, especially if 
he is a farmer owning the land he farms. The stabilized 
figure, contrary to expectations, is operating against the 
tithe-payer at the present time, and, naturally enough per- 
haps, the tithe-payer may wish for any other system, which 
would give him much needed relief at the moment. His 
memory may be short, and in any case bygone benefits do 
not help the present, any more than the promise of future 
blessings. Yet, taking the long view, it is not easy to see 
what justification could be found for any reduction in the 
amount payable. Even those representing the agricultural 
interest in Parliament in 1925 did not advocate a value less 
than £102, and this would not meet the case of the East 
Anglian farmer, who is hard put to it to make both ends 
meet. The policy of the tithe-owners, on the other hand, 
of making concessions and remissions in cases of genuine 
hardship, and applying a local remedy where it is required, 
seems a more effective way of dealing with the situation. 
Even some of the anti-tithe organizations are showing appre- 
ciation of the way in which this is being done. There is no 
doubt that it has in a large measure provided a solution of the 
difficulty. 
GRIEVANCE NuMBER Two. 

The second grievance which tithe-payers allege is that 
where land subject to a tithe rentcharge becomes divided in 
ownership, the whole of the rentcharge may be collected from 
any one of the new owners, so that even though a person owns 
only a small fraction of the land, he may be called upon to 
pay the whole of the rentcharge, and be left to recover the 
portions due from the other owners from them in contribu- 
tions. At first sight this seems a hardship, but consider the 
other side of the matter. A tithe-owner owns a rentcharge 
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on, say, 100 acres of land collected in one sum from a single 
landowner. That land is cut up into, say, 25 building plots 
to the acre, and is sold. Instead of one amount, the rent- 
charge owner would be faced with collecting 2,500 small sums, 
but for his right to call on one person to pay for the whole. 
The proper course is for the vendor to have the tithe rent- 
charge reapportioned over the newly-divided land, and for 
purchasers to insist on this being done. After all, the tithe- 
owner is no party to the transaction. He gets nothing out 
of a sale or division of land; on the contrary, his collection is 
made more difficult. The fees of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
apportionments have recently been considerably reduced, and 
this ought to help to prevent this difficulty in the future. 
The only way to prevent this state of things entirely, how- 
ever, would be to make apportionment compulsory upon 
every division of land. 


THE PROPORTION OF TITHE RENTCHARGE TO RENT. 

The third matter upon which tithe-payers claim to be 
entitled to relief is in the proportion of the rentcharge to 
rental values. When the rentcharge was finally made pay- 
able by the landowner in 1891, it was also provided that if it 
exceeded two-thirds of the Schedule B (Income Tax) value 
of the land, the excess should be remitted by the tithe-owner. 
It is sought by some to show that, instead of two-thirds, the 
proportion ought to be a lesser amount, one-half, or even 
one-third. The reason for fixing two-thirds of the annual 
value of the land, according to Schedule B, as the maximum 
amount of tithe rentcharge collectable was explained by Lord 
Salisbury in moving the second Reading of the 1891 Bill in 
the House of Lords. 


“Now that difference of one-third represents the expense and the 
difficulty which the tithe-owner would be at, if he had to exercise the 
remedies which are placed in his hands. The remedy, which is prac- 
tically given to the tithe-owner in the case of land like that which is 
at the very edge of the cost of cultivating it, is to take the land into 
his hands and cultivate it, and so raise the amount of his tithe. Nobody 
believes that he could take it into his own hands and cultivate it with 
a result equal to that which the farms already in possession with the 
experience and all the convenience which long occupation and skill 
would give him, would be able to cultivate if in his place. We have 
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measured the difference between the two as being one-third of the 
assessment. It is a rough measurement, but I believe, on the whole, 
it is a fair one; ... this remission of one-third will fairly and approxi- 
mately represent the negative value to the tithe-owner of the remedy 
by which alone he can recover the tithe in that case.” * 


The question here really resolves itself into the amount of 
margin which the landowner is to be allowed to retain after 
the tithe rentcharge has been paid. The Schedule B assess- 
ment is of course the one representing farming profits, it is 
the full annual value of the land or the rent at which the land 
is worth to be let, if the landlord pays the tithe rentcharge 
and the other landlord’s outgoings such as land tax, drainage 
tate, etc. This remission is by its very nature an abnormality, 
intended to operate in exceptional circumstances. It is 
arguable that it is not intended as a general relief to tithe- 
payers, but only as a special relief to prevent the danger of 
land going out of cultivation. The Schedule B value of the 
land is not the total productive value of the land by any 
means. According to a recent survey of agriculture in the 
Eastern Counties, published in 1931 by the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Cambridge, the proportion 
of the gross outgoings on a farm, representing rent, is on an 
average 13.6 per cent.t Two-thirds of this would be 9.1 per 
cent. In point of fact, of course, the average proportion of 
tithe rentcharge to rent even in East Anglia, where it is high, 
is only about one-quarter of the rent, or 33ths per cent. of 
the gross outgoings. 

The increase of the extent of this remission to two-fifths 
as is proposed by the Government in the Tithe Bill will 
be a serious matter for the tithe-owners. Not only will 
it be an arbitrary interference with their property, and 
tend to turn a special remission into a general reduction 
of the amount payable by the landowners, but it will, 
of course, involve acute hardship to individuals. 

Still less is there anything to be said for proposals which 
seek to change the measure of the tithe-owner’s property, 
which is a definite fixed charge on the land, into a payment 


* Hansard, Vol. 350, p. 1014, also p. 1670. 
t Report No. 19, p. 18, published by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge 
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depending upon the profits or loss shown in a farmer’s Income 
Tax Assessment. It never was a charge depending upon 
net profits, but has always been a definite proportion of gross 
values. Landowners have objected to the provisions for facili- 
tating the recovery of tithe rentcharge in the new Bill on the 
ground that they impose a personal liability upon the tithe 
payer. But this is not inconsistent with the general prin- 
ciples of law and there is nothing in the nature of tithe rent- 
charge to render it so. A method of recovery designed to 
facilitate the process of law is only likely to be oppressive 
to those who take advantage of legal quibbles to evade pay- 
ment of the rentcharge. 

As successive Ministers of Agriculture have repeatedly 
said, the solution of the tithe problem lies, not in repudiation 
of obligations, or interference with the rights of others, but 
in the improvement of agriculture. There are abundant signs 
that this is taking place. The great milk and bacon marketing 
schemes are signs of vigorous progress. Vegetable and fruit 
canning has already, in a couple of years, grown into a great 
industry. By the help of over £26,000,000 of Government 
subsidy, the sugar beet industry is firmly established. 
£4,500,000 was paid out to farmers in 1933 under the Wheat 
Quota scheme, thereby restoring arable farming. Barley 
growers have sold more barley and at a better price, under 
the voluntary quota system operated by the brewers, 
benefiting by an additional revenue so far this year of 
£1,500,000. Help is promised for the livestock and poultry 
raisers. The De-rating Act has benefited agricultural land 
to the extent of roughly £4,350,000 annually since 1928. 
Last, but by no means least, Queen Anne’s Bounty, adminis- 
tering the clerical tithe, have pursued a policy of granting 
remissions in cases of financial hardship. They have been 
joined in this by other representative tithe-owners, not without 
considerable hardship to the clergy and to other individuals. 

This great industry, whose gross turnover in the worst 
depression ever known, amounts to £200,000,000, is not going 
to default over the payment of £3,000,000. The anti-tithe 
agitation will flourish in inverse ratio to the growth of 
prosperity. EK. W. R. PETERson. 
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OUR EMPIRE: DRIFT OR DEVELOPMENT ? 


Upon the correct incidence of its population must depend the 
ultimate stability and prosperity of the Empire. This simple 
statement of fact has been emphasized in several recent 
debates in the House of Commons when Empire Settlement 
has been well to the front, and in the view of competent 
observers it is the all-pervading Imperial problem with which 
we are faced at the present time. A great error in the past 
few years has been to side-track the issue, lest perhaps those 
who dared to face up to it should become charged with the 
attempt to confuse the whole position of unemployment. So 
long as a fear of that nature, however ill-founded it may be, is 
allowed to impede a great Imperial question, the entire con- 
ception of Imperial Development is endangered. The longer 
British policy is permitted to drift the more difficult will it 
become to discover a sound and satisfactory solution. 

The more closely the question is studied the more manifest 
does it appear that there is no insuperable obstacle in the 
way. 

The British Empire is founded upon a community of 
nations greater, and more soundly welded, than any other 
entity the world has ever before known. In its far-flung 
possessions, occupying more than a quarter of the world’s 
surface, can be produced almost every conceivable article of 
foodstuff and merchandise. United by a common loyalty 
and sentiment, and by a similar devotion to freedom and 
justice, this loosely knit yet indissolubly bound Empire Com- 
monwealth contains practically illimitable resources and 
opportunity. Our problem is to reconcile: great congested 
cities in England with vast open spaces overseas ; over-popu- 
lated areas in Great Britain with lands urgently needing 
people and development ; blind-alley existences on the one 
side, and on the other superb potentialities in a new homeland 
under the Flag. In short, we must harness idle energy with 
splendid opportunity. A generation ago British migration 
was a real thing and proved the world’s best in settlement. 
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In 1913 over a quarter of a million people of British nationality 
went to various parts of the British Empire. To-day we are 
faced with the tragedy of an annual “‘ flow-back ” the gravity 
of which was revealed when it was authoritatively stated in 
the House of Commons on February 14, that immigration into 
the United Kingdom from other parts of the British Empire 
outside Europe, for the year 1933 exceeded the number of 
British emigrants to those countries by 23,882. The full 
implication of this figure is seen from the fact that while this 
“ flow-back”’ has been taking place large settlements of 
foreign stock in both industrial and agricultural enterprises 
have sprung up in our oversea Dominions, notably in Canada, 
while British stock has remained “ stationary ” at the best. I 
recall that it was stated in the House last month that the 
proportion of immigrants entering Canada from all countries 
during the three-year period ending March 1933, who were of 
British nationality was 50 per cent. of the whole. In other 
words, having regard to the “ flow-back,” if only a relatively 
small proportion of the figure previously given (23,882) was 
from Canada, the fact is apparent that the predominant 
position of British stock in that great territory is on the 
downward track. 

It is certainly unfortunate that the replenishment and 
establishment of British stock in Canada should be failing. 
In our Empire countries, where we find ingrained the same 
appreciation of liberty and free institutions as we have, the 
greatest asset is an adequacy of British stock to carry on those 
inherently British characteristics. It is vital from their 
standpoint as well as from our own, that our union should be 
cemented. This country must be united to the Empire by 
more than a bond of sentiment. Sentiment cannot indefi- 
nitely survive as a welding power in a generation that may 
not know England. And as long as development by population 
and capital from England proceeds, so long will trading expand 
and the inter-Empire bond be strengthened and kept secure. 

I have no wish to decry the value of some of the foreign 
settlements. I have seen again and again the worth of their 
exertions to Canada. Nor do I desire to minimise the great 
value, especially of the Nordic races, nor to belittle the work 
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which they are so successfully performing. The repercussions 
of that work are evident on every hand around the settle- 
ments: there are good citizens and there is highly useful 
activity for the country of their adoption. Recently there 
have been substantial foreign settlements in Western Canada 
after the successes in Manitoba. But I have also seen the 
work and achievement in Canada, which is in itself a country 
of countries, of those pioneer British settlers, and it is un- 
doubtedly the British record in settlement and growth of the 
self-governing parts of the Empire that has justified this 
country being termed “the nursery of new nations.” And 
if we are not to abrogate this title we must keep continually in 
mind that opportunity exists for British expansion in every 
Empire country. Indeed, not one Dominion has the people 
it needs to maintain its own overhead establishment and its 
political, social and material institutions. One of our smallest 
Dominions, New Zealand, with a recent census of one million 
and a half, has an area twice the size of Great Britain and a 
sufficiency of resources to settle and support a great popula- 
tion. Territorially as large as the United States, the Domin- 
ion of Canada has a population similar to that of Greater 
London. It is therefore not surprising that coincident with 
an annual “ flow-back”’ to the Mother Country, foreign 
settlement has steadily proceeded in these “lands of greater 
opportunity.” It appears, then, high time to emphasize all our 
successes in pioneer settlement, by Britons in British posses- 
sions, and to assert that for far too long has this all-embracing 
problem been allowed to languish in the guiding and moulding 
of the destinies of our Empire. 

I have referred to the position in Canada. I heard it 
frequently stated in Ottawa last summer that gauged by every 
piece of available evidence the numerical preponderance of 
British stock is steadily shrinking. The great empty north of 
Australia is being watched with the anxious eyes of teeming 
millions. Can we afford to continue a policy of drift or should 
development be the watch-word ? In an era when Empire 
Trade has been established, the peopling of the Empire must 
not lag. 

This is no matter exclusive to unemployment. The oppor- 
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tunities abound for our people, whether employed or not, 
But I believe the key-note of the present unsatisfactory posi- 
tion to be found in the fact that no Colony or Dominion enjoys 
any system of social services comparable with our own. 
Even if the spirit of adventure calls, even if ambition forces, 
every insured man at home, whether in work or not, knows, 
and indeed must apprehend, that he is guaranteed here sub- 
stantial safeguards to which he has contributed. They are at 
once both unique and non-transferable. If employed he has 
a statutory right to benefit here should his employment cease. 
The unemployed realise the fact that nowhere else in the world 
is the same help in any like degree available for him and his 
family. This caution and realization of responsibility are not 
to be wondered at, and may well be the barrier to large 
numbers of potential settlers, as England, at present, is the 
exclusive location of payment. 

I ventured to say in the House of Commons recently that 
it is a thousand pities that any such forfeiture is necessarily 
entailed by any insured person who leaves England for a 
British Colony or Dominion. Some scheme should be 
available whereby any insured man in this country, whether 
employed or not, who is found upon proper examination to 
be a likely settler for a British oversea nation, should be able 
to retain in its entirety his benefit to the social services to 
which he and his employer have contributed. I do maintain 
that any such applicant should have the right to take with him, 
subject to the approval of a properly constituted Board, to 
any part of the Empire, a capitation or capitalized value of the 
benefits he would otherwise surrender on leaving England, and 
which are his right while remaining here. It would not be 
difficult to settle actuarially the proper capitation or capitalisa- 
tion for the applicant, and in any reasonable proposal being sub- 
mitted I have no doubt that the Government of the Dominion 
in which the settlement is proposed would be prepared to 
make some contribution towards the calculated amount. 
That Government would be invited, of course, to agree in the 
basis of assessment and in the scheme generally. The total 
sum should not be handed over, but vested in and adminis- 
tered by the country of settlement, either by the Department 
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of Colonization there, or perhaps preferably by a Board to be 
established for the purpose throughout the Empire. Empire 
countries would derive tremendous benefit from such type of 
infiltration. Each settler would be a thoroughly approved 
person, and would reach the new country as an assured 
capitalist, and his capital would remain under the supervision 
of the Dominion who would be satisfied as to payment for all 
necessary supplies. The transportation companies too would 
become interested and could be represented. The migrant 
would have the great guarantee for himself and his family that 
no forfeiture would be entailed : in leaving an over-congested 
area, in changing his life for that in a new country, he would 
start with assured capital holding not at the mercy of any 
exploiting adventurer. And a first-class type of approved 
settler would play a large part in the development of Empire 
in the care of the Government and the great “‘ after-settlement 
machinery ” that abounds. 

It is, of course, essential that great care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of migrants under this or indeed any 
scheme for the settlement of British people in the Empire. 
One of the saddest Empire experiences I had was when I 
visited a migration hostel at Winnipeg some few years ago and 
there talked with a number of men who were awaiting deporta- 
tion back to England. They had come to Canada, some with 
families, full of hope, ideas and ambition. They were good 
citizens, and were ready and willing to work. Under the 
provisions then in existence, they had entailed considerable 
sums of money in transportation and settlement expenses. 
They had failed through no fault of their own, but they were 
people who were never fitted for the work to which they were 
sent, or the places upon which they were to settle. With the 
best will in the world, and no matter what the plan may be, 
it is useless to hope for any success unless there is a really 
effective method of selection by some authority competent to 
choose the persons and compare the work and the districts and 
conditions to be left and to be faced. 

This question of selection is both important and intricate. 
The representatives of a Board charged with this onerous duty 
must be equipped with intimate and special knowledge of our 
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oversea Dominions and the respective transportation and other 
facilities. There is as much difference between, say, the East 
and West of Canada as between any other two countries 
thousands of miles apart, with all the distinctions of climate, 
language and environment. For this reason in particular, I 
have consistently asked for the appointment of an Empire 
Economic Council to be always in session, charged with the 
question of selection of emigrants as well as any immediate 
trade or currency development. Under such supervision 
every examination could carefully be made upon work, con- 
ditions of employment and prior residence. It is essential, in 
my view, that some such authority should scrutinize with 
meticulous care every person who, with or without benefit, 
seeks any aid in order to pursue a settlement, and so to put an 
end once and for all to the strange and dangerous fallacy that a 
trip across the Atlantic will make a first-class settler of any 
unemployed man. The confusion and result of this idea have 
done so much to retard migration as a whole. 

The scheme which I have endeavoured to adumbrate in no 
way excludes other considerations. Some policy of terri- 
torial or community settlement in large form may well be a 
useful solution, and that which has recently been tabled by the 
Committee over which Sir Henry Page Croft presided with 
such assiduity and enthusiasm is worthy of close investigation. 
It is no exaggeration to state that the scheme known as “ the 
3,000 Families Settlement ” was the most conspicuous success 
that has been known in mass settlement. Much can be done 
to allay that feeling of strangeness which is always feared in a 
new country, although science and invention have removed the 
isolation of the wilderness. 

Too often migration is regarded as solely an agricultural 
question. To me that seems a wrong viewpoint. It must be 
realised, for instance, that Canada is becoming one of the 
greater manufacturing nations of the world. The Province of 
Manitoba, which contains the great Farm of the Empire, is 
fast establishing an industrial era. British Columbia is no 
longer limited to lumbering, fishing and vacationing. It may 
well be that in the course of a few years the City of Vancouver 
will be at the very cross-roads of the world’s commerce. It is 
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essential for Empire progress that we in Great Britain, with 
our available population and our skill and craftsmanship, 
should be ready to take advantage of these opportunities to 
arrange a population fitted to develop our Imperial heritage. 
Juvenile migration is of great importance. On one visit to 
Canada I stayed at the Dakeyne Street Boys’ Farm, near 
Windsor, in Nova Scotia, which was a small training centre 
with excellent surroundings and supervision, originated and 
maintained by the public spirit of two Nottingham gentlemen. 
There were no failures from this establishment. This is 
capable of very great enlargement if undertaken in the proper 
manner. I would like to see, under joint National and 
Dominion supervision, the creation of many larger centres for 
boys from England to be trained in the Dominion atmosphere. 
It is no matter to whom the credit should go for formu- 
lating the most successful proposal. Each and every one 
should be considered as a contribution to a great Imperial 
purpose, and in this all-transcending question of complete 
Empire development I believe failure is impossible if we “‘ get 
together ’’ courageously on each side of the ocean-highways of 
our mighty commonwealth, determined to march forward to 
impregnable unity. 
A. M. Lyons. 
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THE LITTLE SHIP SEASON 


Ir April has seen the start of the little ship season, May 
should find it in full swing. All up and down the coasts 
boats are being put into commission again and preparations 
made for the season’s cruises. They may be long or short, 
as the mood of the moment may dictate, but their enjoyment 
is perennially fresh. 

The hold that this sport has on its devotees is little short 
of amazing. Year after year the same boats appear under 
the same ownership. And what boats some of them are! 
Sailing barges which have seen years of service in the Thames 
carrying trade, converted smacks which have spent their 
early life in strenuous work on the fishing banks, ship’s 
lifeboats which have been condemned by the companies, all 
and sundry seem to find their way into private ownership for 
use as pleasure craft. They mingle incongruously with the 
thoroughbreds, the ex-racers adapted for cruising, and the 
specially built yachts fitted with every imaginable comfort. 
I shall never forget the sight of one old crock staggering into 
port in the late evening. She had come from a harbour twelve 
miles down the coast and had taken all day to do it. As she 
was half full of water, I pulled over in the dinghy to greet 
the crew and render what assistance might be required. The 
three young men who had brought her round were nearly 
exhausted by the incessant baling throughout the trip, and 
it was with great difficulty that we beached the ship for the 
night. Yet the look of triumph on those three faces was 
more eloquent of the enjoyment of that trip than any of the 
conversation we had over an enormous supper in my ship. 
But perhaps the biggest testimony to the appeal of this sport 
is to be found in the fact that at seven o’clock the following 
morning I helped them to refloat their ship on the rising tide 
and watched them sail away on the return voyage. As no 
wrecks were reported during that day, and no one posted as 
missing, I presume that they made the trip in, at any rate, 
comparative safety. 
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More often than not, it is just this type of boat which 
gives the greatest sport. Though cruising range is naturally 
very much curtailed, the additional excitements of the voyage 
and the added feeling of achievement on making the desired 
landfall more than compensate for any loss of distance covered. 
A friend and I once shared such a one. She was a complete 
mongrel, forty-three years old, and what an old Essex boat- 
man described as “‘ a reg’lar little old tore-out.”’ She cost us 
£15, and was worth every penny of it, although she leaked 
like a sieve, and would not sail for toffee. Taking her to sea 
in anything stronger than a light breeze was a real adventure, 
with the prospect of accidents never very far away. For 
three years she served us faithfully, and, incidentally, taught 
us more seamanship than would have thirty years of sailing 
in a more up-to-date ship. But her end was sad. She was 
caught in a squall off Aldeburgh, and her mast went by the 
board. She suffered the ignominy of being towed into Har- 
wich, where her hull was disposed of for £3 10s. I never 
heard her ultimate fate, though it is doubtful whether she 
ever went to sea again. She had given us many happy days, 
and now, from the comfort of a bunk in a modern cruiser, 
I still regret her passing and treasure the memory of her 
capriciousness. 

Of the joys of cruising it is difficult to write with the 
prospect of carrying much conviction. To the landsman 
it sounds an incredible thing that so deep a pleasure can be 
obtained by the sailing of a boat from one harbour to another. 
And yet any yachtsman will bear me out inthis. Each cruise, 
no matter how short or how many times it has been made 
before, is something entirely new. The spirit of adventure 
seems to linger in the sails of a little ship and transform even 
the familiar trip into a regular voyage of exploration. Deep 
water cruising brings an even greater feeling of satisfaction. 
A foreign port entered in one’s own small ship is an experience 
which must be almost unique in the range of human emotions. 
There is really no explanation to account for this, it just 
happens so. It is a happy phenomenon that always has, 
and probably always will, be one of the prizes of the adven- 
turous owner of a little ship. To hear the anchor cable 
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rattling over the bows at the end of a cruise, to lower the sails 
and set about the cooking of supper, that is to know the real 
joy of the sea. A great many of the yacht clubs cater for 
this type of ship. Week-end cruises are arranged, and races 
held over some convenient course. The races are usually 
from port to port, and call into play the exercise of naviga- 
tional skill as well as pure seamanship. It is not always the 
biggest or fastest boats which cross the line first. There is 
one old converted smack which I know and have often seen 
sailing gloriously under all canvas and leading home a fleet of 
real yachts designed specially for the sport. That is always a 
fine sight and a vindication of the owner’s faith in his in- 
congruous craft. 

The growth in popularity of this sport in recent years 
has been remarkably rapid. More and more people seem to 
find in it the full answer to their desires. The number of 
small boats in commission increases with every season, and 
all the well-known anchorages are as thick with them as is 
the proverbial honey-pot with flies. A comparison of Burn- 
ham to-day with the Burnham of twenty years ago will bear 
out the truth of the statement. There were then not more 
than about fifty yachts stationed there, whereas now the 
Board of Trade have been forced to take steps to ensure that 
the fairway is kept clear for the normal trading facilities of 
the port. And it is not as though other stations have been 
deserted by any form of migration to this delectable sailing 
ground. They, too, are so crowded with small craft that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find a comfortable anchorage. 
So far as I know, no one has yet made a computation of the 
number of boats which are in commission each year, but 
they must number some thousands. Several reasons can be 
advanced to explain the popularity. There is, firstly, the 
question of cost. Contrary to the general opinion a small 
cruising yacht is not expensive, either to buy or to maintain. 
The cost is on the average rather less than one would expect 
to pay for a small car, both as regards the initial purchase 
and running expenses. Then, too, the type of sport is one 
which appeals to a great number of people. Cruising has a 
pleasure all its own, which is hardly comparable with any 
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other. It is something so entirely different that only actual 
experience of it can give any indication of its joys. 

But the main reason is probably to be found in the com- 
plete contrast with normal everyday life. So many people 
nowadays have to spend their working hours in shops and 
offices that the week-end cruise is the only recreation which 
offers a complete escape from this particular form of bondage. 
The sea brings a freedom far wider than that of the roads 
and there are no galling regulations to interfere with the 
quiet enjoyment of leisure hours. Everything blends in 
with the feeling of escape, and the wholesome cleanliness 
acts as a tonic not only on the body, but on the mind as well. 
It is this that is the real secret. After the complicated 
rules by which we live our little lives ashore, the simplicity 
of the sea becomes a factor of great importance. It is not 
so much a question of being at sea and sailing a boat, though 
this in itself is a fine sport, as the complete change of outlook 
which comes automatically with stepping on board. It is 
almost like taking on a new life with an outlook unfettered 
by cares or worries of any description. 

And now May is here again. We have most of us passed 
the annual phase of running an anxious, yet caressing, eye 
over our little craft, and muttering ‘“‘ Well, perhaps I can run 
her for one more season.” We have spent our few pounds in 
fitting out, and now, in ones and twos, the boats are taking 
the open seas again. With Whitsun, practically the whole 
heterogeneous fleet will be out, each unit bound upon its own 
individual business. There will be hopes expressed for fair 
winds and sunny days, though it will not matter so very 
much if they are denied us. The game is on again. 


P. K. Kemp. 
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THE VANISHING PETTICOAT 


WHEN the authoress of the Fairchild Family wished to bring 
a spell of wintry weather before her readers she would begin 
a paragraph with the observation that “It was flannel 
petticoat time.” 

She wrote thus in 1844, all unknowing that by 1934 these 
famous historical garments would have disappeared! Yet 
they and many more lovely varieties of petticoat worn by 
both sexes have now vanished from the country-side, and, 
like other national landmarks, deserve to be reviewed once 
again in all their glory before they pass into oblivion. 

One of the directors of a celebrated woollen manufactory 
in Lancashire told the writer that when he entered the business 
fifty years ago, soft, heavy, all-wool, scarlet flannel, from 
2} to 3 yards wide, was still in great demand for underskirts, 
especially in Scotland, where lighter materials did not come 
into fashion so early as they did further south; and in 
Sylvia's Home Journal for 1881 a flannel petticoat was still 
regarded as indispensable to a Young Gentlewoman if she 
wished to dress neatly and prettily upon £10 a year. The 
estimate for her first year’s supply of clothes was as follows :— 


First Year. £s. d. 
Black felt hat, 4s.; best white straw hat, trimmed, 12s. .. 016 0 
Winter best hat, 8s. ; summer medium jacket, £1 10s. . 118 0 
Print dress and jacket, 8s. lld.; the making of both, 12s. ; 
white skirt, 3s. 6d. . i 1 4 5 
Velveteen and cashmere doen and jacket, £1 ‘10s. ; : ‘making, 
15s. .. 250 
2s. 6d. - 0 9 6 
One pair boots, 12s. 6d. ; enpuiie, 12s, 6d. ; one pele of 
patent leather shoes, Bs. ; lingerie, 2s. 6d. as «. 22 6 
Four pairs kid gloves, 8s. ; three pairs cotton, 2s. 2d.; one 
pair cashmere, Is. 10d. és , 012 0 
Three collars, 1s. 6d.; three pairs onile, Qs. 3d. ; 4 sundries, 
18s.10d. .. és 12 7 
£10 0 0 


There are several gaps in this list, but the flannel petticoat, 
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at any rate, seems to have been too important to be left out ; 
and if we turn to an early Victorian domestic manual we 
shall soon see the reason for this, as here we read: 

... “that although the Dutch are no strangers either to damp situa- 
tions or severe frosts, yet coughs, colds and consumptions are rare 
among them. Alas, they are not rare in England! We cannot 
personally vouch for the fact, but have met with the statement in a 
medical work of some celebrity, that the Dutch women wear, at least, 
half-a-dozen full woollen petticoats, while many English women never 
think of exceeding one of flannel, and one of calico above it, and to this, 
in a great measure, is ascribed the difference in point of health. Certain 
it is that plenty of warmth about the loins and limbs is greatly con- 
ducive to health, and it is a pity that health should be sacrificed to the 
vanity of displaying a slim figure. We hope some of our female friends 
will take the hint, and furnish themselves with the additional petti- 
coats, flannel, merino, or the lined skirt of an old silk or woollen dress, 
or lamb’s wool-knitted. They will find it add greatly to their health 
and comfort.”’ 

After receiving such an eloquent admonition as this, 
many a reader must have clung to her woollen garments 
more tightly than before, and earnest wives must have striven 
to wrap their husbands in broad bands of flannel and long 
inner waistcoats of the same material, or in wash-leather and 
prepared hare-skin chest preservers, all of which were warmly 
recommended as preventives against consumptions and chills. 

Yet, in spite of repeated sermons on the subject, English 
people seem never to have achieved quite so many layers 
of flannel as foreigners ; and in the ’fifties and ’sixties, when 
frocks were at their widest, the invention of a wire cage or 
artificial crinoline rendered too many petticoats superfluous. 
But this wire machine led dashing spirits to experiment 
with furbelows of such vast extent that the things became 
unpractical and unpopular as the last verse of the ballad 
called ‘‘ Who’s your Cooper? or the Crinoline Hoop”’ will 
show. It runs thus :— 

“ Parliament an Act must pass, 
The country do demand it, 
It is quite absurd, upon my word, 
John Bull can never stand it. 
It’s a cursed shame, says Petticoat Lane, 
To see mother, wife, and daughter, 
Before and behind a Crinoline, 
Twenty-seven yards and a quarter.” 
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The composer of these lines evidently felt no love for the 
wired petticoat, but if we venture some way further back 
we shall discover that Mr. Gay, of Beggar’s Opera fame, found 
no fault with the less ambitious crinolines of his day. He 
even composed a Heroi-comical Poem to the Petti-coat in 
1711, in which he vividly describes the stiff whale-bone and 
canvas bending and stretching into place till the huge beehive 
shape is brought to perfection and hidden under silk or satin, 
when 

“The spacious Petti-coat in bright array, 
Like the tall Ship does all its pride display 
Swells with full gales, and sweeps along the way.” 

But in July of the same year a correspondent reported 
to the Spectator, in alarm, that petticoats which had formerly 
heaved and swelled were now become concave, and were 
rising every day more and more ; while Sir Roger de Coverley 
exclaimed, “‘ Ladies now walk as if they were in a go-cart !” 
And a lawyer on circuit from the Middle Temple experienced 
a petticoat diversion in a Cornish church. 


“ As we were in the middle of the Service,” wrote he, “a Lady 
who is the chief Woman of the Place, and had passed the Winter at 
London with her Husband, entered the Congregation in a little Head- 
dress and a Hoop’d Petticoat. The People, who were wonderfully 
startled at such a Sight, all of them rose up. Some stared at the 
prodigious Bottom, and some at the little top of this strange Dress. 
In the meantime the Lady of the Manor filled the area of the Church, 
and walked up to her Pew with an unspeakable Satisfaction, amidst 
the Whispers, Conjectures and Astonishments of the whole Congrega- 
tion.” 


Such an event was unusual in the country, because, as 
this same traveller observed, the further one went from 
Town, the scantier the petticoat became as a rule; yet 
even the provincial under-skirt must have formed a far more 
imposing part of the person then than in red flannel days. 
The materials, too, were often more exciting than flannel ; 
one we have heard of was made all of “‘ flowered satin, red 
and white, all in great flowers, or leaves and scarlet flowers 
with black specks brocaded in, raised high, like velvet or 
shag,” whilst fifty years earlier, Mrs. Samuel Pepys possessed 
a green flowered satin petticoat decorated with fine white and 
black gimp lace of her own putting on. And when she and 
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her husband walked one morning in White Hall Gardens, he 
noted in his diary: ‘‘ Saw the finest smocks and linnen petti- 
coats of my Lady Castlemaine’s laced with rich lace at the 
bottom that ever I saw; and did me good to look at them.” 
Then on Lord’s Day, January 1, 1659, he records: ‘“* This 
morning (we living lately in the garret) I rose, put on my 
suit with great skirts, having not lately worn any other 
clothes but them.” 

Now this suit with great skirts is a pleasant and timely 
reminder of those bright coloured skirted coats, and short 
coats with petticoat-breeches, which men of fashion affected 
in England at the beginning of Charles II’s reign. Fine shirts, 
too, were then in high favour, and pictures of that period show 
people strutting about in glorified kilts of varying colour 
and cut. But then John Evelyn’s pamphlet, Tyrannus or 
la Mode, reached the Royal Circle, and after the king had 
read it—so it is said—he took almost at once to the long 
Persian coat which reached to the knees and covered up the 
breeches so that extravagant butterfly effects had to be 
abandoned for less fly-away clothes. 

As we glance still further down the crowded corridors of 
fashion we pass many very attractive figures, including the 
Elizabethans in trunk hose and farthingales (the ancestors 
of crinolines), And in 1577 we find Andrew Borde in his 
Regiment writing down: “In wynter next your shirt used 
you to wear a petycott of scarlett. In sommer use to make a 
scarlet petycott made of stamel or lynse wolse.’’ Further 
back still we come upon gentlemen in short jackets called 
Petti-cotes, and here at length, according to Mr. Dion Calthrop, 
“we have the origin of the word petti-coat—now wrongly 
applied.” 

... “See that your souerayne have clene shert and 
breche, a pety cote, a dublett, a longe coote,”’ wrote John 


Russell in his Book of Nurture years and years ago... . 
Now, if petticoats really began as masculine jackets, 
some other name must be given to those beautiful simple 
under-robes which medieval women wore beneath their long 
dresses to keep themselves warm. But what name is adequate 
for such charming garments? The frock of a fifteenth- 
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century tapestry lady embroidered in flowered gown, with 
scarlet slippers may sound describable perhaps, but what of 
that soft buff under-gown with the exquisite edging that 
hangs in such graceful folds around her feet ? We may rack 
our brains and hunt through books upon the evolution of 
Dress to find a satisfactory title for such a raiment of needle- 
work, yet nothing that sounds right will appear—robe, gown, 
chemise, camise, shift, sherte, for instance—none of these 
seem to fit somehow, so the only thing we can do is to leave 
the word petti-cote where we found it, and hand over these 
flowing mysteries to the poets who seem able to deal with such 
things to perfection, though they scarcely make use of any 
technical terms at all. Two short examples will illustrate 
this: the first is a verse from “St. Agnes Eve,” where only 
general terms are employed, and yet the lady and her clothes 
are brought before us quite clearly in all their loveliness ; 
and the second is a wonderful description from ‘ Christabel.” 
(i) 
........ her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 
(ii) 
Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 
And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast ; 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 
O shield her! Shield sweet Christabel ! 


M. C. DRAPER. 
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A HAMPSHIRE TROUT 


THE art and mystery of fishing with a fly, like many another 
mystery, is not to be learned from books. It has an 
excellence and a beauty of its own which the true disciple 
gradually learns for himself, but which an outsider can neither 
understand nor appreciate ; though the joys and pleasures of 
angling have been sung in many a happy strain since the days 
of honest old Izaak Walton. 

“The trout,” says Walton, “is a right generous fish, 
feeding cleanly and purely in the swiftest streams, and on 
the hardest gravel ; and Hampshire, as I think, exceeds all 
England for swift, shallow, clear and pleasant brooks, and 
good store of trout.’”’ Hampshire still deserves its good 
character as the land of bright waters, and the nourisher of 
a breed of trout which for strength and beauty, and pluck 
are not to be surpassed ; and it is from the banks of a swift, 
clear stream running into the Test that we shall first glance 
at them in their native element. 

“The traveller,” says C. Kingsley (piscatorum piscator), 
“fancies he has seen the country ; so he has, the outside of it, 
at least, but only the angler sees the inside. He is face to 
face with flower, bird and insect life of the rich river banks, 
the only part of the landscape where the hand of man has not 
interfered.” In the course of a mile the stream may wind 
a dozen times, every curve and bend adding some fresh 
charm to the scene; and revealing a succession of deep, 
clear pools, and rich feeding grounds for goodly fish. The 
odd thing is that, after a fortnight of parching July weather, 
the river seems full to the brim. This is the secret of the 
chalk stream, which is full nearly all the year round, and 
totally unlike the mountain or moorland brook, that for 
three weeks may be dry as a turnpike road, and then for a 
trio of days be a torrent of what looks like bottled porter. 
Nor is this all, for countless swarms of insects haunt the rich 
soil of the chalk-stream ; hence the food is rich and abundant, 
and the trout grows lusty and strong. And though at times 
he may seem to be dainty enough, and refuse every variety 
of diet which ‘‘ Piscator”’ can offer ; or, after dining heartily 
on Green Drake, devote himself to a tiny iron-grey midge— 
just as an alderman may take a few whitebait after a course 
of turtle and juicy haunch—there is no doubt of his being a 
rather coarse and free liver. Scarcely a living thing is there 
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which falls in a trout’s way that he will not attack and 
swallow—if not too big for a mouthful—including even his 
own relations ; so that when old Walton calls him a generous 
fish and a clean, it must not imply any refinement of palate, 
or nicety of living, but apply to him as it does to old wine 
or royal venison. 

But let us stroll down to the river and see what is going 
on in the broad pool below the hatch, through which the 
stream sparkles and dashes on in the open sunshine. It is a 
sultry July morning, and the dew still lingers here and there 
in beads of crystal on the long grass and sedge ; but there is 
a bonny breeze springing up from the south, and with it 
come clouds and a promise of shade. We will jump over 
this little bubbling water-course—running at right angles 
to the main stream—get down below the clump of alders, 
and stand at the foot of the long run. The pool is some 
forty yards long and about fifteen in width—gradually 
deepening from a few inches over the sandy shallow, up to 
four or five feet of dark green water rushing under the wooden 
bridge. At the first glance up-stream, not a fish is visible ; 
but luckily the sun, which has been shining fiercely down 
from the opposite side, just now drops behind a passing cloud, 
and as the shadow falls on the water, a map of the country 
below may be clearly seen. Eyes used to such work will 
easily make out the clumps of long, waving weed,* the outline 
of each narrow channel and bed of pebbles, as well as many of 
the fish that are feeding. If you shade your eyes with your 
hand, and look steadily into the shallow five or six yards 
up, you will see half-a-dozen trout ranging from a quarter to 
half a pound, a few feet apart, all watching keenly for any 
stray eatable that may chance that way. Higher up, near 
that tuft of sedge on the left, where the water runs deeper 
and swifter under the bank, are three other fish, heads up- 
stream, working steadily against the current, and looking at 
first as if motionless. Further out, two other large ones are 
feeding, every now and then dashing to the surface, and, 

* Let Kingsley himself tell us what he saw when looking down, over a 
hoarding, into one of these very Hampshire pools: “ It is like a tiny forest 
of fine waving weed, all crowded with insect life. The floor is covered with 
small odds and ends of stick, some crusted with bits of fine gravel. Watch, 
and see them crawling and tumbling over each other. They are the larva- 
cases of the tribe of Caperers ; inside are goodly, fat grubs—delicate, rich 
eating. Does he eat case and all? Little doubt, for in spring-time he 
has a regular gizzard to digest them. Next come the larve of water-flies, 
green drakes, black alders, and a host of other dainties, and water-shrimps 


all down below in the cold, bleak weather, when the big trout lie close, 
and feed heavily like aldermen.” 
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having swallowed some truant fly, dropping back to their old 
habitat. The larger one weighs at least two pounds; and 
as he rises, you may make out some of the crimson spots on 
his side, which glows like a bar of ruddy copper.* The 
strange thing is that, though so many fish are feeding, scarcely 
a fly seems visible. But look again and you will see hovering 
over the surface of the water, little clouds of tiny midges, like 
motes in the sunbeam; it is at these the fish are rising ; 
and if you take your eyes off the water for two minutes, 
you will lose sight of the midges altogether, and even of the 
trout themselves, which are of one colour with the weed, 
sand and stones about them. 
But a sudden breeze springs up ; the leaves of the willow 
and the poplar quiver and whiten, and the whole pool is 
covered with a sparkling ripple. In a moment, weeds and 
stones, shallows and swift stickles,t and trout are all alike 
hidden ; and now is your time to throw for the big fish. Line 
and collar have been soaking in the run below for the last 
ten minutes, and every kink is now fairly out. But take off 
the Quill-Gnat and put on a Caperer, of which you may see 
half-a-dozen buzzing to and fro over the swift water. They 
have been just blown off the long grass above the hatch, and 
are now zig-zagging over the rough water, little conscious of 
the hungry mouths that watch for them below. Once or 
twice in his gay flight one of them has unwisely touched the 
water ; the next dip is fatal. His wings are too wet to permit 
of his rising quickly, and in a trice his fate is sealed. There 
is one swift dash in the ripple, a gurgling circle in the bright 
water, and all is over. Now is the time for “ Piscator.” 
Never mind the half-pounders in the shallow, but, keeping 
well back from the bank, throw daintily some three or four 
feet above where the unlucky caperer came to grief. Let 
the fly come quickly down with the current, past the fatal 
spot. No sign of our friend as yet. Never mind, he is still 
there ; and, if not hungry, yet breakfasting with a fair relish. 
Patience. Throw again ; fifty times if need be; and every 
time with unruffled temper and equal care. The breeze 
freshens, and the ripple grows stronger ; all the better for you. 
The line is carried out to its extreme length before it falls, 
and just as the fly reaches the water the wind gives it one 
little flick over in the ripple ; there is a sudden splash and 
you have him. Gently ; shorten your line steadily, keep your 


*This ruddy glow, visible to some trout, but altogether wanting in 
others, I cannot account for, unless it be a sign of lusty health and vigour. 


+ Devonshire for rough broken water. 
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rod well up, and bring him quietly down-stream into the 
shallow. There; now you have him well under command 
below the point of your rod ; not, as you supposed, however, 
the two-pounder, but a fellow of about half his size, who was 
feeding a foot or two below his worship. It will take several 
minutes yet before he is exhausted ; as you cannot afford 
to let him have the run of the pool and scare all his friends. 
Now he is in the net turn him out on the grass and admire 
the beauty of a well-made Hampshire trout. Back arched 
into a curve; small, compact head ; belly and sides silvery 
white and grey, or yellow, spotted with brilliant crimson, 
grey or black ; and dorsal tail-fin of glowing red. 

And now for the two-pounder. Wait for a minute or two 
and he may rise again. There he is! not a yard from his old 
place. Set to work and make the caperer fall above him 
as lightly as a snowflake. Fifty times in vain! Try fifty more, 
He is rising freely now, but unhappily not at your fly. He is, 
perchance, an old, crafty tyrant of the pool; and, up to all 
mysteries of feather and wool, has broken away from half-a- 
dozen anglers before to-day. Never mind ; be patient. Well 
thrown! At last he has taken the fatal gulp, and as he turns 
away into his cool retreat, give him a quiet turn of the wrist. 
He feels it in a second, and is off as hard as he can go to an 
old hiding place, through the fierce rush of water among the 
weeds, close up to the woodwork of the bridge. If he once 
reaches that nook, the chances are fifty to one against 
“‘ Piscator”’ ; therefore check him quietly at once. Let him, if 
he likes, take an excursus to the opposite bank, where there is 
no drooping branch to touch the line, or bed of weeds for 
shelter. But, wherever he goes, either with or against the 
current, make him pull out every inch of line he wants, 
and never suffer it to grow slack. Now he is grubbing under 
the opposite bank, where he must not linger too long, but be 
led steadily out down the stream. Once more he feels the 
hook and is off to the top of the run ; now, luckily for you, 
he rushes down-stream, and, as you reel up your line in hot 
haste, leaps wildly into the air. Luckily again, your rod is 
well down, and the line nearly taut, so that, the dangers of 
the leap being over, you can bring him out of the swift water 
into the quieter shallow. Here he must be fought by inches, 
but with good temper. One false move, one touch of im- 
patience, or hasty strain, and you will be checkmated, the 
line will grow suddenly slack, and your crimson spotted 

adversary will roll lazily over once or twice down the shallow 
into the next pool, there retire into a fastness of weeds, 
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think over what has happened, and gradually recover his 
bewildered wits. 

But you give him no such chance. Shorter and shorter 

ows the line, feebler becomes every effort, nearer he draws 

to the bank, and at last, brought smoothly up to the surface— 
with open mouth he turns over on his side, the net is slipped 
under him from behind, and in another moment he is on the 
grass, and, if steel-yard is to be relied on, 2} lbs. of good weight. 
It has taken more than six minutes to kill him, and he has 
been full of pluck to the last. Side by side with the other 
fish, you could scarcely believe that both came from the same 
river, or were of the same breed, though both are the same 
shape and both in season. The black spots of the bigger 
fish are larger and more numerous, thickly scattered along 
the back and belly, while the basis of the colouring, so to 
speak, is of a tawny brown. On the smaller fish the red 
spots are sprinkled over the whole body, the belly is golden, 
there is a deeper fork to the tail, while the colouring inclines 
to a greenish, silvery black. The length of the heavier trout 
is about fifteen inches ; of the other a foot.* 

Meanwhile it grows hotter and hotter. Let us rest awhile 
under this tall poplar, and after a morsel of luncheon smoke 
the pipe of peace. As we look up the valley, and watch 
the golden haze as it shimmers and trembles in a faint cloud 
across the open green meadow, with not a sound to be heard 
but the coo of the ring-dove in the copse beyond the hatch, 
the light quiver of the aspen overhead, and the music of the 
stream hurrying onwards towards the silver Test, one might 
sit and dream for golden days together. 

But, all at once in the midst of our reverie, a sudden 
splashing is heard in the little stream behind us, where the 
back-water is not more than a foot deep. Is it a fish or a 
frog? If you look you will see the back-fin and tail of a trout 
above the surface, where he is hunting about for food. He 
winds in and out among the tufts of grass very cleverly, and 
is just paddling slowly up towards the clear water at the 
foot of the little wooden sluice-board. The pool is there 
about four feet square, and as many deep, shut in by steep 
banks, and on the third side by a sheet of dark wood which 
bars all further progress. Over this domain he reigns 

* When cooked, the larger fish cut red like salmon ; the other white as 
a dace; hardly agreeing with old Walton’s dictum as to colour depending 
on difference of feeding ground. “If I catch a trout,” he says, “in one 
meadow, he shall be white and faint ; in the next he shall be strong and 
read and lusty ; oftentimes so that the very shape and enammelled colour 
of him hath joyed me to look on.” 
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supreme, devouring every truant creature that invades it. 
Long ago has every minnow, stickle-back, and troutlet 
perished ; and he is often hard up for a dinner. Glance 
at him from behind this pollard-willow ; he is now sailing 
slowly round the crystal reservoir, and snapping up every 
stray fly and midge. You can trace him by his back-fin 
close up to the woodwork among the bubbles, where a thin 
stream of water makes its way through a crack into the pool. 
He has been a prisoner for the last six months, in fact ever 
since that wintry flood, when even the chalk stream must 
brim over with snow-water, the sluices have to be raised, 
and many a little trout is washed away among the meadow- 
grass. It will be curious to see the effect produced by such 
a change of habitat, and so limited a range of hunting-ground. 

Put on, therefore, the smallest quill-gnats, shorten your 
line to about ten feet, creep quietly up behind the willows, 
and throw as lightly as gossamer among the bubbles. If 
you can, make your fly strike against the woodwork, and then 
drop into the water. Ha! your quill-gnat has caught in a 
splinter of the wood, and holds fast. Still—don’t be in a 
hurry. One short jerk will set all to rights, when a hard pull 
would have snapped the collar. There, all is well, and at the 
very instant the fly touches the water, it is seized on and 
you are playing a good strong fish in a pool four feet wide. 
Don’t give him an inch of line ; and above all don’t let him 
go for a second among the grassy roots. He fights hard to 
get there for two minutes; but then you have him safe on 
the bank. And if you were surprised at the difference of 
outward show in your last two fish, you feel inclined to say 
of No. 3 :— 


Hic niger est, hune tu Romane caveto. 


He is, more or less, black all over. Back and belly are all 
dark ; the red spots fewer, though brilliant ; and the whole 
of the silvery side of a mellow brown—the exact tint of the 
woodwork and rich umber soil at the sides of the pool. He 
is strong, thick-set, well-made, weighing just over a pound.* 

And this leads up to a curious fact in the natural history 
of the trout—his power of acquiring an actual change of 
colour, apparently by the exercise of some mere volition on 
his own part. “* Put a living back burn trout,” says Mr. St. 
John, “into a white basin of water, and in half an hour he 
will become of a far lighter colour. Keep him for some days 
in a good-sized jar lined with white, and he will become 


* This fish, when cooked, was firm, and of a good red colour ; but of a | 


strong earthy flavour. 
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absolutely white. Put him into a dark vessel, and in the 
course of a day the white fish will have again changed his 
outward guise, and become black as if by magic.” * 

Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo. 
However extraordinary this may seem, the truth of the facts 
may be easily corroborated. 

But we must hurry back into Hampshire. It is now 
hotter than ever, and the water seems brighter than crystal. 
But if, well out of sight, you look up the pool, you will make out 
that the trout are pretty much in their old places. Look 
sharply, and you will see the black fin of a large trout foraging 
among the grassy roots in the shallow for such few caddis 
baits as have been stirred up by the kine. Out in mid-stream, 
hard by where the two-pounder fed only this morning, is 
another fish of the same size. He feeds near the same stone, 
haunts the same weeds, and, in fact, has succeeded his 
deceased friend in all the rights and privileges of sovereignty. 
The smaller fry treat him with deference and keep at a 
respectful distance. How the vacancy became known, or 
where the new sovereign came from, it is not for us to say. 
But the king never dies, and his right of succession will pro- 
bably be obeyed, unless some roving three-pounder makes 
his way up-stream and contests the seat with him. If so, 
the fight will be fierce. 

The ruddy glow of sunset has faded out of the sky, and a 
soft mist is creeping over the meadows, as we make our way 
stoutly up the valley. After ten hours thus healthily spent 
in the fresh air, the prospect of supper at the roadside inn 
is not an unpleasant one. Hark ! as we gain the brow of the 
hill, the lonely village tower tells nine o’ the clock, and, as 
the sound dies away, far off may be heard the faint rushing 
waters hurrying down to join the silver Test, on its way to 
the distant sea ! 


SIRION, 


*St. John’s Wild Sports. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


As usual, the entry for the British Hard Court Championships, 
which began on April 30, on the courts of the West Hants 
L.T.C., is an excellent one. Among the outstanding players 
may be numbered the members of the Australian and Japanese 
Davis Cup teams, and with our own leading players also 
taking part, there should undoubtedly be some first-class 
competition. 

It will be remembered that in 1933, in the Men’s Singles 
event, the four Australian players, Crawford, McGrath, Quist 
and Turnbull, survived until the last eight, where they fell 
to the prowess of Hughes, Lee, Perry and Austin respectively. 
But this year our friends from Australia will certainly be 
much more formidable. A second visit to courts hitherto 
unknown is a very different proposition, and there can be no 
doubt that our visitors will be much more at home than they 
were in 1933. 

The Japanese contingent (alas, without poor Jiroh Satoh, 
to whose tragic death reference is made later in this article) 
will certainly give a good account of themselves, and the 
problem of “ seeding ’’ must have been an extremely difficult 
one. F. J. Perry is, of course, defending his singles title, and 
is seeded “ No. 1,”’ with J. Crawford “‘ No. 2’ in the opposite 
half of the draw. A final between these two—although by 
no means a certainty—is anticipated by many with the very 
keenest interest. 

The Women’s entry is of a less International character 
than previously, as Miss Helen Jacobs (who, in the enforced 
absence of Mrs. Moody, must be acknowledged as the leading 
player in the world) is not competing. ‘The holder of the 
title (Miss Dorothy Round) will, nevertheless, have her work 
cut out to retain her championship, as the opposition includes 
most of the leading English players, and, notably, Miss 
Scriven, Miss Nuthall and Miss Stammers. 

While no Australian player reached the Singles final in 
1933, two Australian pairs, J. H. Crawford and D. P. Turnbull, 
and V. B. McGrath and A. K. Quist, fought out a five set 
final in the Men’s Doubles, which went to 65 games before 
the former pair were successful. This year Crawford will 
partner McGrath, Quist playing with Turnbull. In_ the 
absence of G. P. Hughes, who has not yet returned to England, 
Perry and Austin are to play together. They are the strongest 
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British couple entered, and the progress of this combination 
will be followed with much interest. The two Japanese pairs 
are likely to make good progress. Miss Dorothy Round and 
Miss Mary Heeley will doubtless make a bold bid to retain 
the Ladies’ Doubles event. 

The British Hard Court Championships conclude on 
Saturday, May 5, and a fortnight later the French Hard 
Court events begin at the Stade Roland Garros—the scene 
of the Challenge Round of the Davis Cup for the last six 
years. The two Singles titles are held by British players— 
Miss Peggy Scriven and Jack Crawford (Australia), and these 
two also in partnership annexed the Mixed Doubles. Miss 
Scriven will have to fight hard to retain her title, and, among 
others, will find Miss Helen Jacobs a formidable opponent. 
There will be no Cochet in Crawford’s path, and his most 
serious opponent may prove to be F. J. Perry. G. P. Hughes 
and F. J. Perry hold the Men’s Doubles title—and it will be 
interesting to see whether H. W. Austin will pair with Perry 
in this event, if Hughes is not in Europe. 

The draw for the 1934 Davis Cup competition is now com- 
plete. The American Zone does not merit much consideration. 
Peru are already (through the default of Brazil) the winners 
of the South American Zone, and in the North American Zone 
the United States will only meet with formal opposition from 
Canada and Mexico. There can not, of course, be the slightest 
doubt as to the American Zone winners. 

The European Zone draw has planned out as follows :— 


Semi-Final Final 
First Round. Second Round. Round. . Round. 
Bye Czecho-Slovakia } 
Bye New Zealand 
Bye Italy 
Switzerland 
India } 
France 
Austria 
Bye Germany 
Bye Australia } y 
Bye Japan 


A glance at the draw makes it plain that with the institu- 
tion of the Qualifying Competition, sooner or later considera- 
tion will have to be given to the question of ‘‘ seeding.” This 
year’s “‘ chance” draw has placed France, Germany, Japan 
and Australia in the lower half, while in the upper section 
there is no nation capable of producing a team which would 
put up any real opposition to a single one of the quartette 
mentioned above. All interest, therefore, is centred on the 
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lower half of the draw, and the surviving nation from this 
half will have a comparatively easy final round. 

There can be little doubt really that the winners of the 
encounter between Japan and Australia in the second round 
will eventually do battle in the Inter-Zone Final. Could 
anything be more undesirable than that one of these countries 
should be eliminated so early in the competition? It is 
generally agreed that the “‘ seeded ’’ draw has worked a vast 
improvement in all big championship meetings, and there 
is no obvious objection to a similar procedure being adopted 
in the Davis Cup. It was the considered opinion of many 
that Japan would be the challengers to Great Britain for the 
Cup, but the absence of Satoh must jeopardise the chances 
of the Japanese team considerably. 

Satoh’s untimely death in such unhappy circumstances 
occurred when he was actually on his way to Europe with his 
team. The news came as a very great shock to his many 
friends and admirers. During his comparatively short lawn 
tennis career, and he was only twenty-five years of age, Satoh 
had played with distinction in almost every lawn-tennis- 
playing country in the world. All the leading players 
recognized his sterling merits ; his exemplary demeanour on 
the court, and his universal popularity. Many and widespread 
have been the tributes paid to him. 

In his time Satoh had numbered among his victims 
Ellsworth Vines, J. Crawford, F. J. Perry and H. W. Austin. 
When he stepped on to the court no opponent could ever feel 
confident of defeating him. He reached the semi-finals of 
the Men’s Singles at Wimbledon last July, and along with 
his compatriot, R. Nunoi, reached the final of the Men’s 
Doubles at the same meeting. The keen sympathy of the lawn 
tennis world must go out to the Japanese L.T.A. and the 
Davis Cup team ; for they have lost a gallant little captain, 
of whom any country would be proud. 

Satoh was not the holder of the Japanese Championship, 
but his experience of European conditions and his record 


over here would have made him a more formidable opponent | 


than the present Japanese champion, H. Nishimura. This 
player is reputed to be exceptionally steady, with beautiful 
ground strokes and volleys; but, so far, his career has been 
limited to playing in his own country. His team-mates are 
J. Yamagishi and J. Fujikura (ranked Numbers 2 and 3 in 
Japan) with R. Miki, who is well known in England, as 
captain. 

The Australian team, consisting of J. Crawford, V. 
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McGrath, A. Quist and D. Turnbull, is the same as that which 
reached the final round of the European Zone in 1933. With 
their 1933 experience to help them, they constitute an excep- 
tionally strong team, and it must be odds on their defeating 
Japan, so that an Inter-Zone final between Australia and 
the United States is to be anticipated. 

This suggestion does not entirely eliminate France and 
Germany from consideration. But France is now a pale 
shadow of her former self. H. Cochet, for so long the pillar 
of the French Davis Cup team, has turned professional, and 
such services as he can now render can only be in the capacity 
of trainer to Young France. Jean Borotra may appear once 
more in the famous Borotra-Brugnon doubles combination ; 
and while this pair will still be capable of beating the world, 
the singles representatives (most probably Merlin and Bernard) 
are not yet up to first-class standard. 

Germany’s outstanding player, G. von Cramm, is now 
well known at Wimbledon, but there is no other player of 
such class to back him up—and a “‘ one-man ”’ team cannot be 
relied upon with very much confidence. 

As is invariably the case, the United States have so many 
young and talented players from which to choose, that the 
selection of their team is more concerned with the problem as 
to whom they shall exclude. The names of F. X. Shields, 
L. R. Stoefen, S. B. Wood, G. M. Lott and W. Allison leap 
to the mind as the most probable. America wishes to select 
two piayers for the singles only, and a doubles pair. For 
the singles the fancied pair are Shields and Wood, but Lester 
Stoefen has been playing extremely well in the early part 
of this season, and his name will therefore have to be very 
seriously considered. In the doubles, G. M. Lott is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest players in the world, and in partnership 
with Wilmer Allison, there will be a combination of the 
highest order. 

The United States is to raise once more the question of 
“open ’”’ tournaments, when the International Federation 
meet in July. So far, on the many occasions when this propo- 
sition has been put forward, it has met with but scant support. 
It is only natural that America, with so many fine ex-amateurs, 
should be keen to promote such a meeting, but it is extremely 
doubtful if any other country seriously wants it. Whether 
the problem may one day be left to each country to decide 
as a “‘domestic”’ matter remains to be seen; but it is 
extremely unlikely that official sanction will be forthcoming 
for some time to come. K. GODFREE. 
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EXxpPLANATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months will 
be deficient as compared with the seasonal average. 

(6) That this deficiency will be strongly marked in the 
East and Midlands of England, and will at times satisfy 
the conventional definition of “‘ drought’ in parts of 
those districts. 

(c) That, however, during the same three months, the 
extreme S.W. of England (Isles of Scilly) will be 
favoured with a total rainfall slightly in excess of the 
adopted normal amount. 

(d) That during May the total rainfall will be very near 
the normal amount in most parts of the British Isles. 

(e) That during June the extreme S.W. of England will 
experience more rain than usual for that month. 

(f) That during July the S.E. of England will again 
experience a decided deficiency of rain as compared 
with the adopted normal amount. 

The Water Shortage.—Over the British Isles generally, 
October, 1933, had a normal rainfall, January, 1934, had an 
excess amounting to 12 per cent. of the normal amount, and 
March will certainly show an excess when the official figures 
are published. With these exceptions, all the other months 
since March, 1933, have shown a deficiency of varying inten- 
sity. The winter has passed without satisfying the under- 
ground requirements of water in many parts of the British 
Isles. The conditions are further aggravated by deforesta- 
tion, and generally by the modern requirements of civilization. 
It would seem that now, with the summer months of high 
evaporation ahead, something considerably more than a 
normal rainfall will be required to make good the loss. With 
the aid of history, old diaries, archeology, and so forth, it is 
possible to construct a chronological table of reputed happen: | 
ings for centuries past. A glance at such a table shows that — 
serious droughts have occurred in the past in England, 


and that the rain deficiencies have on occasions lasted for | 


prolonged periods of years. There seems in fact no good reason 
why, during the course of the next 70 years, England should 


not experience another similar visitation in a modified form, © 


the deficiency of rain perhaps lasting in a general sense for 
20 years or more, with useful mitigation rains occurring no 
more than once every four or five years. 


DunBoyYNE, 19.iv.34. 
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THE VALOUR OF IGNORANCE. 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review. 


Srr,—Your warnings, month by month, of the gravity of 
the present situation in Europe and the Far East ought, with- 
out doubt, to open men’s eyes to the possibilities of the not- 
far-distant future. Yet the situation would be entirely 
changed were it not for the curious supineness of the British 
Government, which has allowed our defence forces to sink 
into comparative insignificance ; is alienating Japan—once 
our trusty ally—in deference to the United States ; has more 
or less encouraged Germany at the cost of disheartening 
France; and persuades itself that Russia is deserving of 
friendly treatment. Of its Indian attitude the less said the 
better—except that it seems to many of us deplorable. 
Excuses may be made (possibly) for the Government in some 
of these cases; but no valid excuse is at all possible for 
neglecting the forces that guard our shores, and give guarantee 
for the protection of our Empire. A few years before the war 
there was published a book (by an American General, Homer 
Lea) entitled the Valour of Ignorance. True enough, its 
lessons concerned America primarily, but they have a much 
wider application, as Lord Roberts was quick to observe. May 
I give one or two extracts from the book, to prove the point ? 

(1) ‘“‘ Arbitrationists and Disarmamentists, themselves, 
are not worth even a passing word, but for the fact of the 
mischief their illusive ideals are capable of bringing about, 
in places where education is so prevalent, while knowledge 
and capacity to discern between what is true and what is 
superficial is proportionately absent.” 

(2) ‘‘ Whenever readiness for war is regarded only as an 
expedient applicable to abnormal conditions, and is postponed 
to the beginning of hostilities, then the nation is plunged into 
a struggle that may terminate only in destruction.” 

(3) “‘ The first duty a man owes his country is to realize 
that he cannot liquidate his indebtedness to it by vain com- 
placency. In the survival of nations the vanity of man has 
no place.” 

(4) ‘“‘ The self-deception of a nation concerning its true 
military strength increases at the same ratio as its actual 
defensive capacity decreases.” 
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Four texts here on which a wise statesman might usefully 
preach sermons. But wise statesmen are rare: the average 
politician borrows the language of statesmanship in order 
to give a respectability to his incompetence. And _ self- 
deception begins when he finds a reason for his follies. When 
will men come to see that nations do not advance to their 
doom—they retreat to it ? 

Faithfully yours, 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 


Winchester. 
April. 


OUR HIGH-BROWS. 


To THE EpiToR oF The National Review. 


Str,—Have those of us who welcomed Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy’s periodical, Life and Letters, and lamented its 
decease, realized that its successor, under the same name, 
is definitely propaganda for internationalism, and only 
secondarily (and very second rate) “‘ Letters ”’ ? 

The new monthly begins with a bitter article by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley attacking Nationalism and Imperialism, with 
the usual high-brow depreciation of his own country, though 
Germany, which received so much high-brow adulation in 
the years after the War, now gets some hard knocks. Mr. 
Huxley is a successful novelist, and, like others, such as Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett, he seems to think (with equal 
lack of justification) that success as a novelist qualifies him 
to instruct us in ethics and politics. On these subjects his 
opinions are such as can be heard any evening at the Marble 
Arch. But, like Mr. Wells, he is quite sure that he is right— 
or does his vehemence mean that he has doubts? At any 
rate, everyone who differs from him is “stupid.” Unlike 
Mr. Wells, who was once an excellent story-teller, Mr. Huxley 
is reputed to owe some of his success as a novelist to im- 
propriety, real or alleged. Perhaps that is why he drags 
into this excursion into propaganda a good many irrelevant 
allusions to “ brothels’ and “‘ whores ”’ and “ orgies,’ and 
‘“‘ homosexuality.” His version of history (possibly derived 
from Mr. Wells) would not be taken seriously by responsible 
historians, and there are two definite mistakes of fact. 

Mr. Eric Linklater, another novelist turned teacher, 
also has an article against Nationalism: his remedy is to 
create still more small nations (Mr. Huxley, by the by, is so 
busy being rude to those with whom he disagrees that he 
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ropounds no remedy). It is curious that the intellectuals, 
who deafened Europe before the War for years with appeals 
to turn the Finns, the Irish, the Bulgarians, and many others, 
into Nations ; who presumably rejoiced at the rich harvest 
of small nations produced by the Arch-intellectual Wilson at 
Versailles and elsewhere, are now all against nationality. 
They have discovered, too late, that aggressive “‘ nationality ” 
means high tariffs and trade barriers. And though they are 
careful only to attack those larger nations which have been 
compelled to discard parliamentarism, they must be aware 
that the small nations are the most aggressively ‘“ national.” 
If Mr. Linklater accurately represents them in calling for still 
more small nations, no intellectual with a sense of humour 
(if such exists) can afford to laugh at the Bourbons for 
learning nothing. 

The “‘ Poem ” by Mr. Herbert Read also breathes a vague 
internationalism, in more or less unrhymed lines, such as :— 

“In the last extremity 
We can no longer employ geometry.” 
There are no less than six pages of this stuff, but mercifully 
some of the lines—it is quite arbitrarily spaced—consist of 
two or three words, sometimes of only one. 

Of the articles which are not definitely propaganda, few 
approach the standard set by Mr. MacCarthy. 

Altogether the new Life and Letters is no improvement on 
the old. Perhaps its best description is found on the last 
page—the normal heading under which foreign papers are 
entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as ‘‘ second-class 
matter.” In England, we should not put it so high. But 
it is rather sad that Mr. MacCarthy’s ideal of a literary 
magazine should be lost. 

I am, etc., 
April 11, 1934. A Lover or LETTERS. 


THE LEGISLATIVE STEAM ROLLER. 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review. 


Str,—May I, through your Review, draw attention to the 
injustice of our present system of legislation, which seems 
designed to exclude the taxpayer from any voice in the 
direction of policy and to destroy the self-respect and 
independence of the great mass of the electorate ? 

In the political struggles through which our Constitution 
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was built up, the Commons have always insisted on the right 
of voting supplies and so assessing the amount they should 
pay for measures inaugurated by the Crown and its Ministers, 
Thus they have had a voice and a veto in policy; but now 
for a long time past the income-tax payer has been swamped 
at the polls and has been forced to pay for measures of 
which he not only disapproves but which make the majority 
more or less parasitic upon his exertions. The thriftless, the 
unemployed, the diseased and the inefficient are encouraged 
to increase their families by the free education and partial 
maintenance of as many children as they choose to produce, 
while, at the same time, machinery is daily diminishing the 
need for workers and the housing problem is becoming more 
and more acute, so that the beauty of the countryside is 
being destroyed and rural England is disappearing under 
bricks and mortar. 

The historian, Buckle, wisely said that the most beneficent 
acts of legislators were those which annulled those of their 
predecessors, but for the last twenty-five years and more, 
individual initiative has been crushed under a mass of new 


laws and regulations, framed apparently on the assumption | 


that everyone will be unjust to his neighbour unless he is so 
bound down by regulation and inquisitorial inspection that 
he is forcibly prevented from being so, and accordingly the 
life of the income-tax payer is rendered a burden to him. 
So is that of many an honest tradesman, notably that of the 
chemist and druggist who is subject to irritating visits by 
an inspector, not so much to prevent him from selling 
dangerous drugs without proper authority as to see that 
he keeps the letter of the law in all minor respects. 

These precautions do not prevent the dishonest from 
contravening the law: they rather encourage him to set 
his wits against the ingenuities of the inspector and give 
him a sense of satisfaction in the evasion of unfair exactions. 
At the same time the honest and conscientious are worried, 
irritated and exasperated by the tacit assumption that they 
are potential rogues. 


Laws were originally designed for the security, peace and — 


happiness of mankind, and the keeping of them is not an 
end in itself, but they are apparently administered on the 
principle that the letter is all important and the spirit nothing. 
I am, Sir, 
20, Bath Road, Yours faithfully, 
Felixstowe. G. J. CONFORD. 
April. 
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SOVIET BROADCASTS. 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Str,—Is it not the case that our politicians have some 
arrangement with Russia to the effect that that country 
should not pursue a policy of propaganda in ours ? 

In which case, surely, the often very disgraceful broad- 
casts from Moscow might well come under that agreement, 
especially those on Sunday evenings. 

I was particularly struck by the “ anti-Christian ”’ talk 
last night, Easter Sunday. After listening during the morning 
to the grandiose music and service from Liverpool Cathedral, 
and again in the evening, though on a quieter note to that 
from Rochester, it appeared to me to be the height of irony 
that by turning a knob one should be able to listen to a lying 
Muscovite speaking in our language, refuting and ridiculing 
all that Easter is supposed to stand for in this country— 
explaining amongst other things how “Sacrifice” and 
“ Resurrection’ was only so much more dope administered 
by the governing classes to the downtrodden masses. 

It is hardly to be supposed that we shall hear a word of 
protest from out Mitred legislators when Parliament. re- 
assembles. Rather, they would “view with alarm” (a 
favourite expression of theirs) any utterance that might 
possibly disturb the harmony (?) now existing between this 
country and the U.S.S.R.—Yours, etc., 


GEORGE C. NAPIER. 
April 2, 1934. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


REALISTIC PROSE DRAMA 


Mr. Somerset MavuGuam’s Last PLays 


Wir the fifth and sixth volumes of his Collected Plays 
(Heinemann), published this year, Mr. Somerset Maugham 
announces that he ends his career as a professional dramatist. 
The comparative failure of the public to welcome For Services 
Rendered (1932), in spite of magnificent acting, and the even 
feebler response to Sheppey, last year’s production, have 
induced this farewell on the part of a most accomplished and 
prolific dramatist. ‘‘ I am conscious,” he says in the preface 
to Vol. VI, “that I am no longer in touch with the public 
that patronises the theatre. This happens in the end to most 
dramatists and they are wise to accept the warning. It is 
high time for them to retire.’’ Since he adds: “‘ I do so with 
relief,” it is unnecessary to commiserate with him, or to make 
deprecatory mops and mows. If his leisure produces a novel 
as fine as Of Human Bondage, we shall have no reason to regret 
his change of activity. 

Here in these two volumes we have the last six plays that 
he cares to print, all admirable examples of the dramatist’s 
craft, Caesars Wife, East of Suez, The Sacred Flame, The 
Unknown, For Services Rendered, and Sheppey. For their 


own sakes they are well worth reading, whether to recapture | 


the pleasure of having seen them on the stage, or to com- 
pensate for not having done so; and they are all the more 
worth reading in that they so aptly illustrate the two brief 
yet incisive prefaces that accompany them. In these Mr. 
Maugham takes a comprehensive farewell glance at the present 
state, and predicts the immediate decline of what he calls the 
realistic prose drama, the drama of his day. What one of its 
ablest exponents says about this art—a minor art, as he 


confesses—is highly interesting. In the light of his words we | 


may well consider whether, for reasons that he gives and 
perhaps also for deeper reasons that he does not give, the 
day of naturalistic or realistic prose drama is not passing 
away ; whether its conventions, its very naturalism, are not 
already mortifying ; and whether refreshment, be it from the 
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fount of poetry or the well of truth, are not imperatively 
demanded, or already at hand, to bring new life and strength 
to the modern stage. 

When Mr. Maugham enlarges on his relief at saying fare- 
well to the drama, he mentions some of the immediate dis- 
comforts from which he escapes. One is the limitation imposed 
by the dramatic convention upon a man of long and wide 
experience, who can no longer bring himself to disregard the 
complexity of human character ; another is the interposition 
of producer and actor between the dramatic author and his 
public ; a third is the dramatist’s difficulty, after a certain 
age, in keeping pace with the changing fashions, conventions, 
accents, thoughts, and appurtenances of society. The two 
last of these discomforts, being perennial, call for no particular 
comment : the creator will always be irked by his interpreters, 
however brilliantly they serve him, and the penalty of ad- 
vancing years can be avoided by no man. But about the 
limitations of the dramatic convention there is much more to 
be said, and in his first formulation of this discomfort, Mr. 
Maugham does not say it all. He says: ‘“ With a greater 
knowledge of men, with the toleration and perhaps wisdom 
that the passing years have brought me, I have found it 
difficult to draw characters as decided and precise as the stage 
demands. The first rule of drama is to stick to your point, 
but when your experience is wide, every idea that comes to 
you has so many ramifications that the temptation to follow 
them is tedious to resist.” This particular disadvantage of 
the drama, in comparison with the novel, applies to any of 
its forms: but a reading of these prefaces in their entirety 
shows more clearly why, in this special form of drama, the 
discomfort of the conventions has been accentuated. 

With one of the modern conventions—the demand for 
naturalistic dialogue—Mr. Maugham deals truly and amus- 
ingly in the preface to Vol. V. He reveals there that in 
The Sacred Flame he attempted at certain moments to put 
into the mouths of his characters “not the words and ex- 
pressions that they would have used in real life on the spur 
of the moment and in the give and take of conversation, but 
words and expressions that they might have used if they had 
had time to set their thoughts in order ;”’ but this attempt 
at a greater elaboration of dialogue was not successful enough 
to encourage him to continue. In his last three plays lhe 
reverted to “‘ the naturalistic dialogue that seems to comply 
with the requirements of the present day.”’ How does he 
define this naturalistic dialogue? As that which exactly 
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copies “‘ the average talk, with its hesitations, mumblings, 
and repetitions, of average people: ’’ and he adds: “ I do not 
suppose that anyone can do this with more brilliant accuracy 
than Mr. Coward.” With a sure hand he points out the 
practical disadvantages of this convention—that it tends to 
exclude all characters but the exciting and amusing, and all 
themes but those that are naturally absorbing from the first 
rise of the curtain to its final fall ; that it is actually untrue 
to social life—as we know it is, if we consort at all with 
educated people who use their intelligences ; that it makes our 
drama seem childish to continental critics; and that it 
seriously handicaps a dramatist if he wishes to represent 
‘* states of mind and affections of the soul.”’ “‘ Stage dialogue,” 
he says with bitter truth, “has been simplified out of all 
relation with life but that of the cocktail bar.”” Had he looked 
round, he might have observed that the younger dramatists 
and the younger public were already showing signs of revolt. 
The later plays of Eugene O‘Neill, such as Strange Interlude, 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie, and Within the Gates, 
the vogue of such plays as Richard of Bordeaux and The Rose 
Without a Thorn, and the recent enthusiasm for Shakespeare 
all point in the same direction. 


But Mr. Maugham, turning his eyes from such signs as 
these, only shakes his head, saying that since his arguments 
directed to reason will certainly have no effect, he will make 
an appeal to his readers’ sympathy for the life of a stage 
character, which is already such a martyrdom to necessity 
that it is a monstrous inhumanity, he contends, to confine the 
poor creature in addition to ‘ unfinished sentences, phrases 
not grammatical enough to offend our ears, interjections, 
expletives, shrugs of the shoulder, and waves of the hand.” 
This appeal to sentiment is avowedly comic and is likely to 


have even less effect than the previous appeal to reason: | 


otherwise, one might have been tempted to give it point by 
comparing the stage dialogue of to-day with that written by 


some earlier master. To have heard Congreve’s incomparable — 


dialogue, for instance, when delivered by such an artist as 
Miss Edith Evans as Millamant, or by Miss Athene Seyler 
or Miss Flora Robson in Love for Love, which is drawing the 
town as I write, is to realise what can be made on the stage 


of cultivated English conversation when a master knows how © 
to combine its ringing emphases and its sweet rhythms. © 


Mr. Maugham, for all his wit, is not such a master, as one may 
see by reading The Sacred Flame. Emotion and passion are 
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there, but the words conveying them do not ring like bells. 
They are literary, but not eloquent. 

Dialogue, however, is not all. Its decline to the cocktail- 
bar level is but a symptom of a deeper sickness. ‘‘ The 
fashion of to-day,” says Mr. Maugham, in his remarks on 
dialogue, “ prevents any reference on the stage to the great 
subjects of human life, and the most profound thoughts of 
human beings.” This is an indictment, not of words alone, 
but of the whole fabric of modern drama. And his sardonic 
biography of a stage character is a deft exposure of the 
modern play, and of the demand for sensation that has now 
become its guiding principle. Let me quote his description of 
the hard life of a character in a play: 


“Necessity holds him in an iron grasp. He cannot go for a walk 
without a sound dramatic reason, he cannot leave a room till his presence 
is no longer required, nay, he may not even move from one chair to 
another without a convincing motive. If he has a revolver in the 
drawer of his desk, he is almost bound to shoot himself with it. A 
pain in the first act is fairly certain to kill him in the last. If there is a 
mill-stream or a lake in the vicinity he is sure to throw himself in it, 
and if he climbs a mountain or a steeple, he will undoubtedly break his 
neck. If he backs a horse, it is certain to lose, and a flutter on the 
Stock Exchange will inevitably ruin him. However upright his princi- 
ples, should chance throw him on a desert island, or the breakdown of 
his car lead him to a strange hotel and there is a woman there, even 
though he has never set eyes on her before, he cannot but have intimate 
relations with her. The consequences will be disastrous. He is the 
natural prey of the adventurer and the blackmailer. Nor must he 
expect a happy life at home. If his wife is old, she will bully or bore 
him, and if she is young she will be grossly unfaithful to him . 
should he have a son he will be a thorn in his flesh, he will either forge 
a cheque, get a servant girl into trouble, or, at the best, tell his unhappy 
father in no uncertain terms where he gets off. The most he can hope 
of a daughter is that she will marry someone he does not approve of ; 
it is much more likely that she will be seduced, and then exultingly 
refuse to be made an honest woman.” 


This is as telling a speech as Pirandello ever gave to one of 
his own philosophising stage characters, though its emphasis 
is the opposite of the Italian dramatist’s, and nearer to the 
truth. Pirandello, afflicted by the fluidity of human per- 
sonality, harps on the changelessness of a fictitious character : 
Mr. Maugham, comically bewailing the iron necessity that 
conditions the life of a modern character stage, implies that 
this necessity is almost wholly artificial. Good craftsman as 
he is, he cannot disguise this artifice, even in his own works. 
The revolver duly goes off in Hast of Suez, the pains of the first 
act become mortal ills in the last both in The Unknown and 
in For Services Rendered ; and in three out of the six plays, 
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the opportunities given produce their corresponding adul- 
teries. Moreover, by the necessity still more iron that forces 
the dramatist of to-day to keep his climaxes for his curtains, 
obvious explanations are adroitly delayed by scenes 
calculated to keep up the state of tension. A striking 
example of this is seen in the fine third act of The Sacred 
Flame, where the mother, who has given her crippled son the 
fatal dose of narcotic the night before and is going to confess 
in the end, allows the accusing nurse to go and pack while she 
takes the doctor for a walk in the garden, so that a retired 
official of the Indian police can offer the son’s wife an oppor- 
tunity to commit suicide if, as he suspects, she is the guilty 
murderer. 

Nobody, of course, can deny that some artificiality or 
contrivance is essential to every form of drama. The sacred 
unities of Aristotle and Boileau were themselves admissions 
that to write effectively for the stage is impossible without 
conventions: and the poets of the old Greek comedy, we 
know, made fun of the devices adopted by their respected 
contemporaries, the tragic poets. Dramatic conventions are 
useful so long as they fulfil their purpose of hiding the funda- 
mental artificiality of stage and scenery, mimicry and make-up, 
and of giving substance to a baseless fabric. But the history 
of the drama shows that all conventions tend to lose their 
original efficacy and to become dead formulas, destroying the 
very semblance of reality that they once created. The con- 
ventions of the naturalistic prose drama have reached this 
stage, which is all the more lamentable for their self-respect, 
since it is in the name of increased realism that they have 
declined into falsity. This decline Mr. Maugham seeks to 
explain in his farewell preface to Vol. VI, when he writes: 

“IT hope the reader will not accuse me of stupid egotism if I hazard 
the suggestion that the form of drama that I have known is destined 
to end very soon. . . . Realistic drama in prose is a form of art, though 

a minor one, and a minor art, responding to a particular state in civilis- 

ation, is likely to perish with a change in that state. The history of 

prose drama is short. . . [Here in a few lines he traces its history from 

Lope de Rueda and Moliére through its luxuriance in nineteenth century 

France] . . . It reached its utmost height in the solid work of Ibsen. 

It seems to me that Ibsen brought the realistic prose drama to such 

perfection as it is capable of, and in the process killed it. His plays 

seem stagy enough now... but it was his influence that finally 
stripped the drama of those elements of recreation which, in my opinion, 
are essential to it. The dramatists have wilfully cast aside the orna- 
ments that made their plays an entertainment for the eye and ear. 
The desire for verisimilitude has resulted in an intolerable dullness. 


Realism, where realism is out of place, has forced the dramatists in 
order to hold the attention of their audience to resort to themes out- 
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side the normal run of life, and so is responsible for the plays of murder 

and detection that give, with all their absurdities, the opportunity for 

thrilling incident. An intelligent Chinese going the round of the 
theatres in London would think that murder and theft were habitually 
practised in the middle-class households of this country.” 

He adds, moreover, that by a change in civilised thought, 
the conception of character as static has given way to a 
conception of it as complex and mutable. Robbed of the 
devices of the soliloquy and the aside the dramatist, he thinks, 
is now too heavily handicapped by the naturalistic convention, 
while the actors, called upon to “translate into flesh and 
blood the conventional hieroglyphics which are all the drama- 
tist can provide them with,” are unequal to the burden. To 
remedy this situation, Mr. Maugham suggests some directions 
whence a new breath of life may come into dead bones. 
“When a form of art has reached what perfection it is capable 
of and then decays there is nothing to do but return to its 
originals.” So the dramatist, he thinks, may well return to 
the masque and the mystery, to verse and music, spectacle 
and dancing. And indeed, as though anxious to oblige him, 
Mr. Noel Coward has produced his charming but trivial 
musical spectacle, Conversation Piece, and Mr. Sean O’Casey 
his Within the Gates, arresting and moving to read but 
neither on the stage. 

I need not here anticipate the further experiments which 
may assist the birth of a new drama. No doubt the entertain- 
ment-factor will be increased with attractive results, but I 
doubt if much strength will come from this source alone. 
There is deeper source of life, the drying-up of which has 
progressively caused the decay of modern drama, namely 
common belief in some ultimate set of values, religious, moral, 
rational, or, in the last resort, even conventional. When 
every principle of value is called in question, then social life 
has neither sense nor seriousness enough to furnish the back- 
ground and the inspiration of dramatic art. The principle 
that yields like a revolving door to the slightest push of 
inclination has no poetic or dramatic significance, and that 
is the state of things at the present moment. Only one of these 
six plays turns upon the clash between desire and principle, 
and in discussing this very play, Cesar’s Wife, Mr. Maugham 
confesses that he found it difficult to provide a motive for the 
young wife’s abnegation of her young lover. He remarks: 
** And since honour, which was a reasonable motive for action 
in the seventeenth century, and which, I suppose, is nothing 
more than self-respect, would in these days fail to convince, 
I brought in patriotism to help me to make Violet’s abnegation 
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reasonable. By doing this, of course, I limited the success of 
the play to this country since patriotism is a motive that 
does not travel.” Here, I think, Mr. Maugham shows a strange 
obtuseness to the real truth of the matter. If honour be re- 
garded as no more than self-respect, then indeed it is a feeble 
motive for dramatic action : when, however, it can be regarded 
as a sacred, not as a reasonable, principle, its power has 
always been enormous. John Galsworthy proved this well 
enough in Loyalties, a thoroughly modern play. And so it is 
with the other motives for dramatic action: if they have no 
ideal authority, but are merely the effects of chance or juxta- 
position, the effect that they produce, however sensational, 
is not poetic and is therefore insignificant. A set of accidents 
and a set of instincts may be so handled, as these plays 
themselves illustrate, that pity, sympathy and indignation 
are suggested and aroused ; and these are respectable feelings, 
but they are not enough in themselves to support a dying 
drama. Our pity for Hamlet, our indignation with Iago, are 
of a very different and more permanent quality. And I should 
think more highly of Mr. Maugham as a critic if, in his dis- 
content with the state of the realistic prose drama, he betrayed 
a consciousness that the typical “‘ dramatic situation,” which 
he regards as the chief essence of the play, is no longer funda- 
mentally a moral one, but simply an algebraical equation, 
conditioned by chance, in which the variables are functions 
of mere passion or instinct. That this is true, even of these 
excellent plays before us, could be easily shown on analysis, 
were there space for it. 7’he Sacred Flame, which contains the 
finest elements of them all, and which depends for its climax 
on the clash between different but equally noble aspects of 
human love, is no exception. Although everybody who saw 
that play, and the magnificent acting of Miss Mary Jerrold, 
probably surrendered at the moment to the emotional effect 
of the culminating scene—where the mother, surrounded by 
the bothered doctor, the frightened daughter, and the angry 
nurse, quietly confesses that she took her crippled son’s life 
in order to save him an unhappiness that would have shat- 
tered his soul, and had thus sacrificed the one existence that 
for her made life worth living—it is impossible upon reflection 
and a reading of the play not to see that the real source of 
dramatic tension throughout the play is not the moral conflict 
in any of the characters’ hearts, but the question of the 
detective-drama: “‘ Who did the deed?” The two moral 
principles chiefly involved in the action of the play—and they 
are two of the oldest principles of humanity—namely, a wife’s 
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obligation to fidelity and the sacredness of human life, are 
put aside without debate or question. The wife gives herself 
because she is young and her instincts are imperious; the 
mother kills her son to save him anguish ; both take the easiest 
way out of a very unhappy situation, and on that ground 
their actions are supposed to command assent. It may be 
that, in real life, they would in fact command assent; in 
other words, that Mr. Maugham’s presentation of a case is 
sufficiently probable. But the result is not tragedy, for there 
is no consciousness of wrong ; nor comedy, although the ending 
is comparatively happy. It is realistic sensation-drama, 
helped out by very sympathetic drawing of character. It 
appeals to respectable feelings in a day when the drama, to 
keep its head above water, must appeal to less and less 
respectable feelings by staging less and less normal situations ; 
but it belongs, for all that, to the dead category—dead, 
because all poetry, in the great sense, is extinct in it. The 
hope for a new life in the drama must surely be based on a 
hope for the restoration, not of verse, but of poetic intelli- 
gence to dramatic art ; but this will only be possible when men 
and women once more adopt firm criterions of judgment as 
regards their own actions and those of others. A sense of 
right and wrong, the capacity to repent and the strength of 
mind to condemn, some belief in something transcendent and 
noble thinking about the soul—these are the essential back- 
ground of great drama. OrLO WILLIAMS. 


GREAT ANNA 


England under Queen Anne. The Peace and the Protestant 
Succession. Vol. III. By George Macaulay Trevelyan, O.M. 
(Longmans ; 21s.) Professor Trevelyan’s latest history ends 
with this, the third volume. It closes the War of the Spanish 
Succession, describes the negotiations for the Peace of Utrecht, 
the disgrace of Marlborough, and the intrigues and anxieties 
which heralded the advent of the House of Hanover to the 
Throne. History generally writes “‘failure’’ large across the 
bargaining of Peace Treaties, and the party political intrigues 
of eighteenth-century Whigs and Tories seem strangely remote 
and unimportant to the modern mind. Yet this story, 
depressing as it sometimes sounds, is admirably told. Why 
are English Ministers always at their worst at the conclusion 
of a war? Bolingbroke’s conduct in many respects deserves 
a stronger epithet than that “‘ base’ which our author gives 
to it. It has mercifully never happened before or since 
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that in order to drive our Allies to make a peace disadvan- 
tageous to themselves, we have sent an army to war with 
instructions not to fight, which instructions were concealed 
from our own side and revealed to the enemy! The ingrati- 
tude shown to Marlborough represents a common attitude of 
the jealous politician towards the victorious general. Professor 
Trevelyan contends, however, that odious as Bolingbroke’s 
methods and morals were, he concluded a durable peace 
which brought his country strength and power. Though little 
is said of Queen Anne, her true character is skilfully drawn. 
We speak of her as “ good Queen Anne,” and people are often 
called “ good”? because they cannot possibly be described 
as “clever.” Yet Anne had great qualities. She shared 
with Victoria a rare instinct for the needs and desires of her 
people, and she was governed by principles stronger than 
family ties. She was clumsy, homely, superficially weak 
and tiresome, yet we owe it to the last of the Stuarts that 
since her day Kings have reigned undisturbed in England— 
and she laid foundations which even the earlier Hanoverians 
could not undermine. 


COUNTRY v. TOWN 


Here’s England, by Dorothy Hartley. (Rich & Cowan ; 93s.) 
Change in the Farm, by T. Hewell. (Cambridge University 
Press; 10s. 6d.) The Yeoman’s England, by Sir William 
Beach Thomas. (Maclehose ; 8s. 6d.) Country Mixture, by 
H. Atwood Clark. (Philip Allan; 7s. 6d.) English Journey, 
by J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann and Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) Despite 
the reign of machinery, skilled agricultural and domestic 
crafts still linger in the villages, though hardly to the extent 
described in Here’s England. The book is dedicated to 
Americans, and the desire to interest them may be father to 
Miss Hartley’s thought. Still, clogs, tentpegs, clothesprops, 
brooms, hand-churned butter, if we know where to look 
we can see them being made, and the author shows a sym- 
pathetic insight into the minds of the country folk at their 
work. “ Snowed up”’ is a lifelike sketch. . . . Change in the 
Farm is a study of traditional methods of English farming. 
It may rank as the “ Tusser”’ of four hundred years hence, 


for Mr. Hewell shows real knowledge of the land and spares 
no detail. We wish he had added some account of the old 
ways of dividing the cornfield between the sickle reapers. .. . 
Birds, flowers and beasts in their haunts, from Norfolk to 
Lundy and St. James’s Park and from sea cliffs to garden 
lawns, are the theme of Yeoman’s England. It is full of 
careful, loving observation ; the book for this time of year, 
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when fortunate country dwellers witness new life springing 
everywhere. . . . Wiltshire villages sixty years ago showed 
English country at its best, such as we shall not see again. 
The author of Country Mixture maintains that people were 
happier then than they are now. They were content to find 
interest and pleasure in their work; the demon of restless 
change had not seized them. This is a delightful book 
written from inside experience. . . . Mr. Priestley is of those 
who love the country on Saturday and Sunday on one con- 
dition—that Monday morning sees them back in town. He 
has travelled round the industrial towns of our island, studying 
conditions of labour and housing and the characteristics of 
their people. He has, rightly, no good word to say for the 
haphazard and heartless growth of manufacturing districts 
in Victorian days. His comments are often shrewd, but how- 
ever enlightened the social conscience may become, we need 
economic prosperity, not socialistic altruism, for the restora- 
tion of employment and happiness to the working man of 
this country. Our author is happier in his stories and plays, 
something in this book rubs against his grain. 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 


England, by Dean Inge. New and Revised Edition. Modern 
World Series. (Ernest Benn; 18s.) The National Character, 
by Arthur Bryant. (Longmans; 5s.) A marked feature of 
this publishing season is the number of books on England 
(not Britain) written by Englishmen. Hitherto we have 
taken ourselves for granted and left unread the efforts of 
distinguished foreigners to describe us. As Dean Inge says 
outright, and Mr. Bryant infers, that the national character 
is deteriorating, is this new self-examination a further rung 
in the downward ladder? Time will tell. In the hands of 
two such traditionally minded authors, self-searching can do 
no harm and their books should be read conjointly. Mr. 
Bryant, in this re-published series of broadcast talks, casts 
back and examines our old traditional types. Even allowing 
for the rosier spectacles of the past, he proves the case for our 
forefathers. Their foundations were truly laid ; they believed 
in themselves and what they stood for ; they had no fear of 
adventure and “long families.” Though some mock them 
now, they can find no substitute for the old sober self-con- 
fidence. Dean Inge’s England unconsciously pays one great 
tribute to our ancestors’ achievement. In his survey of 
English conditions he embraces the whole world, for England 
remains the corner-stone of Western civilization. The last 
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two chapters surveying modern conditions and lack of thought 
are masterly ; his inferences must drive all Englishmen to 
the profoundest heart and thought searchings. It is, perhaps, 
this unquenchable passion for revealing things as they really 
are that has earned for the author his gloomy soubriquet. 
But his final sentences reveal the old-time faith. “‘I have 
laid bare my hopes and fears for the country I love. This 
much I can avow, that never, even when the storm clouds 
appear blackest, have I been tempted to wish that I was 
other than an Englishman.” 


TWO GREAT LIVES. 


Charles Lamb, by Orlo Williams. Jane Austen, by Guy 
Rawlence. (Duckworth ; 5s. each.) Charles Lamb and Jane 
Austen had two points in common ; they were born the same 
year, 1775, and each was a seventh child. They may also 
be said to share a gift for subtle wit and exquisite nicety of 


expression. In other respects no two careers and natures | 


could have been more different. Mr. Orlo Williams brings 
into painful relief the sordid struggle of Lamb’s daily life, 
He was tied to a monotonous and uncongenial trade, his 
home life was embittered by his sister’s recurring fits of 
insanity, and he was wont to drown his cares in drink. The 
wonder is that his genius was not paralysed by his circum- 
stances. Though the author, wisely, does not round off the 
shadows, he shows us the inimitable spirit of Charles and Mary, 
rising again to greet their friends and their work after each 
knock-down blow. Lamb, as portrayed in his Letters and 
Essays, remains one of the most lovable personalities in 
English literature, and during his lifetime countless friends 
testified to his tender yet satirical humour. Jane Austen 
was likewise beloved of her friends, though her literary 
gifts counted for little in their appreciation of her. She 
wrote to satisfy her own inner need, and had the sense to 
confine herself to those aspects of life which she was in a 
position to see for herself. She possessed a superb genius 
for analysing and describing human nature, and her characters 
live in every age. It gives one a shock to be told that Mrs. 
Norris wore a turban ; we see her in an ill-cut country tweed 
skirt with pockets, a nondescript blouse and thick, sensible 
shoes, with a bunch of keys about her. Mr. Rawlence gives 
us the atmosphere of Jane’s surroundings and makes her 
wonderfully alive in this short book. Charles and Jane, 
could they return to us, would be equally amazed that these 
their lives should be written and eagerly read. 


| 
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Modern Russia as Seen by an Englishwoman, by Cicely 
Hamilton. (Dent; 7s. 6d.) Miss Hamilton suffered from a 
great disability during her visit to U.S.S.R. in that she was 
ignorant of the language. When studying modern con- 
ditions in France and Germany she was able to talk freely 
to the people she met, being fluent in French and German. 
In Russia she depended entirely for information on pro- 
fessional guides who had learned their Communist lesson, 
and she soon realised that it was not politic to cross-question 
them too closely. In this respect, however, she was in the 
same situation as the ardent Socialist admirers of the Soviet 
regime who are officially conducted through Russia and 
return to belaud her institutions to the detriment of their own. 
Miss Hamilton differs from these people in that she kept her 
eyes and ears open and did not believe all she was told. 
She was not taken in when her guide, questioned as to a 
bread queue, replied that fools would always line up to buy 
something unusual when ordinary things could easily be got. 
Nor did she rest content with the easy generalisation, often 
put forward, that Russian divorce laws are better than 
English because they are equal for men and women. She 
discovered by the evidence of her own eyes and ears that 
divorce is procurable for the same price as half-a-pound of 
butter ; that you can be married in the morning and divorced 
in the evening ; that any reason given is accepted ; that you 
need not even trouble to inform your mate that you have 
broken the partnership, the Registrar undertakes that duty 
for you. When confronted with the confident statement 
“We have no unemployed,” she wondered why beggars 
met her at every turn, why the children in the fertile Ukraine 
seemed to be starving. Though studiously restrained and 
moderate in her judgments, Miss Hamilton comes to the 
conclusion that the Communist system has turned Russia 
into an antheap of workers and soldiers without individuality, 
ambitions, or opportunity for self-development. If we desire to 
imitate her we shall have to “‘go insect.”” We can leave it at that. 


SHORT NOTICES 
The 1820 Settlers in South Africa. A Study in British Colonial 
Policy, by Isobel Eirlys Edwards, M.A. (Longmans ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Royal Empire Society have performed a public service in 
publishing this careful study of an experiment in Empire 
Settlement during the lean years following the Napoleonic 
Wars. As often happens in life, the British Government did 
the right thing for the wrong reason. Their object in shipping 
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English emigrants to Algoa Bay on the Eastern frontier of 
the Cape Province was to erect a barrier against Kaffir 
inroads, thus enabling Parliament to reduce the army. The 
scheme had its good points. The emigrants were sent out in 
parties from the same district that they might form group 
settlements amongst friends. The Home Government, how- 
ever, framed its own conditions, namely, that the land should 
be devoted to agricultural and not sheep farming, and that 
not a penny of State money should be spent on the Settlers. 
Wheat rust attacked the crops, the Governor (Lord Charles 
Somerset) proved harsh and unsympathetic, and the Settlers 
came near to starvation. Nevertheless, by pluck and deter- 
mination they won through, and by their firmness won for the 
Cape Colonist freedom and security which the Dutch would 
never have been able to gain. Their descendants still occupy 
Grahamstown and Bathurst, and one hundred years later 
Sir Charles Crewe organised an 1820 Settlers’ Memorial Asso- 
ciation to carry on the good work thus begun. The Settle- 
ment was a piece of constructive policy which has borne fruit 
ever since, and this story should be an encouragement to 
go and do likewise. 


An Adventure, by C. A. E. Moberly and E. F. Jourdain. 
With a preface by Edith Olivier and a Note by J. W. Dunne. 
(Faber ; 3s. 6d.) Twenty-three years ago the English reading 
public was stirred by the “‘ Adventure” recorded by two 
anonymous ladies on a visit to the Petit Trianon in 1901. 
They claimed that they had walked through gardens as they 
were in the reign of Louis XVI, and had seen and spoken to 
men and women who were at the Trianon in 1789, including 
the Queen. The story aroused great interest, but was dis- 
missed by most people as a myth or a fraud. The two 
authors, whose real names are now given, were not content to 
leave their curious experience unexplained. They were 
women of culture and intelligence, Miss Moberly being 
Principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, Miss Jourdain 
Vice-Principal of the same College, and a Doctor of the 
University of Paris. They therefore consulted living authori- 
ties, explored the Archives Nationales in Paris, pored over old 
maps, and practically proved their case that the Petit Trianon 
garden in October, 1789, was as they saw it on August 19th, 
1901, and that the various people they caught sight of can 
quite possibly be identified with characters who were there 
on October 5th, 1789, the day on which the Queen left the 
Trianon for the last time. The authors make no claim on the 
supernatural. Mr. J. W. Dunne, the author of An Experiment 
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with Time, contributes a note explaining how the Einstein 
theory of relativity may eventually lead to an understanding 
of these otherwise inexplicable happenings. If that be so, 
it is all to the good that the documents relating to the investi- 
gations are carefully preserved in the Bodleian at Oxford. 
For the same reason this newly issued cheap edition of An 
Adventure is a book to read and keep in the hope that in our 
lifetime its riddle may be solved. 

Recovery and Common Sense, by O. W. Sprague. (Bodley 
Head ; 3s. 6d.) Sir Josiah Stamp contributes an Introduction 
to this little book, based on his friendship with Professor 
Sprague, who, although an American, was for a time Chief 
Economic Adviser to the Bank of England. He subsequently, 
at President Roosevelt’s request, took up the post of Economic 
Adviser to the United States Treasury, but resigned in 
protest against the monetary policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration. As might be expected, Professor Sprague’s 
mind runs on strict Bank of England lines. Much that he 
says is admirably sensible, especially on the subject of a 
depreciated dollar and a policy of inflation. Unfortunately 
the book was written before the issue of President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress of January, 1934, which discounts 
Professor Sprague’s fears that unlimited inflation might be 
in sight. It is profoundly true that prices can only rise in 
response to a genuine demand for additional credit and 
currency caused by a revival of trade, and that an undervalued 
dollar can do little to bring this result about. But it is interest- 
ing to hear that if the dollar were permanently devalued to 
its present price there would be an increase in the value of 
the gold holdings of the United States Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Banks of two to three billion dollars. The 
President could spend this vast sum as a windfall profit, 
without recourse to taxation and loans. Professor Sprague 
does not attempt to forecast what the result on prices would 
be. The President knows his people, and it may be doubtful 
whether the cautious measures here advocated would have 
dragged them from their Slough of Despond. The United 
States have at any rate found a leader, and it is only fair to 
give him his chance. 

Australia: An Economic Interpretation, by G. V. Portus, 
M.A., B.Litt. The Economic Resources of Australia, by 
H. L. Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Angus & Robertson, Sydney ; 
3s. 6d. each. London Agents: The Australian Book Com- 
pany, 16, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.4.) Professor Portus here 
writes an admirable short History of Australia, tracing the 
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development through wool to gold and from separate States 
to a federated Commonwealth. The author leans, on the 
whole, to the side of Labour, but he is clear, dispassionate 
and easy to read. Mr. Harris’s account of the resources of 
Australia is more in the nature of a Handbook. The informa- 
tion on the climate, industries and development of the country 
is completely, yet tersely given. 


Palestine, by Norman Bentwich. Modern World Series, 
(Benn ; 21s.) An account of conditions in Palestine to-day, 
written in the best Chatham House manner. The author is 
Professor of International Relations at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, a somewhat one-sided claim to authority. 


Babbett, by Stella Gibbons. (Longmans; 7s. 6d.) Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. One spinster, stirring and 
sensible, takes possession of another, vague and _ helpless, 
and of a country house into the bargain, and turns the latter 
into a prosperous boarding establishment. This is the best 
part of the book. The very modern family next door is well 
described, but the book is full of unfinished ends and does 
not hang together. 


The Winds of Time, by Lady Gordon. (Murray; 10s. 6d.) 
The records of a varied life. Lady Gordon spent her childhood 
in Ireland and her early married life in England, but, to our 
great delectation, returned to Ireland, and her tales of the 
country and its people are delightful. 


The Meaning of the Groups. A symposium edited by F. A. M. 
Spencer. (Methuen; 7s.) A series of clergymen, professors 
and university men give their impressions of the Oxford 
Group Movement as they have seen it. If we except the 
superior sniffs of Father Ronald Knox—who knows nothing 
of the Movement at first hand, but repeats the gossip he has 
heard—the different authors give a fair and wise presentation of 
the case. Miss Evelyn Underhill’s contribution is noteworthy. 


Brian Westby, by Forrest Reid. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. Martin Linton, author and 
agnostic, separates from his narrowly religious and unsym- 
pathetic wife, quite unaware that she is about to bear him a 
son. She preserves the secret, and when, eighteen months 
later, she desires a divorce in order to marry Brian Westby, 
Linton does not defend the suit. Seventeen years later he 
meets his son at an Irish sea-coast town and finds in him a 
twin soul. The book describes a situation, whose is not clearly 
defined, but the budding relationship between the boy and 
the man is admirably told. The wife is almost too inhuman. 
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